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local groups wid individuals. 


Canned Foods Week success depends on working together, 
heart and soul. And cooperation should go all the way— 
we must cooperate with the public, whose goodwill we 
must have, by giving them foods of the <— quality, 
always. 


In so far as cans, deliveries, service are concerned, count on 
the Canco organization for every effort to make’ quality 
p canned foods an actual market fact. 


| American Can Company 
CANNED FOODS WEEK ~ ~ ~ NOVEMBER 10th—20th 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


No.2 
three months the canned foods industry will 
Poms) reach the peak of its year’s work—Canned Foods 
Par Week. That event is the result of cooperation of 
t is the test of cooperation of 
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WE HAVE ON HAND 
for immediate shipment 


2 Used 


Universal ‘Tomato Fillers 


in good condition 


For Sale Cheap 
Write for price 


We can also supply promptly 
NEW: 

Universal Tomato Fillers 
Hot Water Exhausters 
_New Perfection Pea Fillers 
Rotary Syrupers 
Tomato Washers 
Electric Process Clocks 
Beet and String Bean Fillers 
Wire your order and shipment will be made promptly 


Canned Foods Week, Nov. 10th to 20th 
Your co-operation is necessary 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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“THE STEGHE 


ER 

“We excel Our Labels | 
in‘Designs | are the Highest Standard | 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 
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Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 
It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes acircle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or in the silo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 
than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large ; 


Patented ; 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 stack or for the filling of large silos. 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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5 
The MONITOR Cylindrical 
Washer is doing this work per- 
fectly. 

Naturally, some special 
features are necessary but we 
know what they are and apply 
them. 

It will reduce your ex- 
pense of preparing and the 
machine delivers a nice pro- 
duct removing seeds, pulp and 
other refuse. 

This is worth your atten- 
tion if you are packing pump- 
kin. 

YOUR SALES WILL BE 
BY CANNED FOOD: EK SPECIAL AGENTS 
Now to 20th. A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto., Md. 
anadian Plan gden, Uta 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. La HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
illsonburg, Ont. Brown Boggs Ltd, Hamilton, Ont. 
P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 

HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED 1862 
D) ss 
CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co 
“THE MODEL SHOP 
DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 
: LABELS, CARTONS AND : 
MAT 
x 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. : 
ig 
x 
Cricaco. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ROANOKE BUCHANAN 


Chicago Sales Office 
111 West Street 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 10 


ADVERTISING Rates — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


NEW WAY TO GRADE TOMATOES—The 

A greatest possible inducement to better quality 

in all canned foods would be a better price, for 

it is not human to expect anyone to go to additional 

expense to produce the quality so much spoken of when 

the selling prices are at or below cost. If the goods 

were netting a fair profit, then there would be a nat- 

ural inclination to steadily improve them. The jobbers 

and all buyers might take this thought home to them- 
selves when advising canners to improve the quality. 

Consequently when Mr. H. R. Harding, who was 
for years a canner of tomatoes in Virginia, later the 
inventor and patentee of the Harding Tomato Peeling 
Machine, and at present representative of the Berlin- 
Chapman Company in this Tri-State region, suggested 
a new method of sorting tomatoes for quality, we were 
at once interested, because his plan did not necessitate 
any additional expense or increased labor, and every 
tomato canner, large or small, can adopt it at once and 
to his great advantage. His was, therefore, valuable, 
constructive advice, and we believe it will be appre- 
ciated by every tomato canner, because it costs noth- 
ing. He says he has suggested it to some canners and 
many of them are today employing it. 

Here is the idea: After the tomatoes are washed 
and scalded they are conveyed to the peelers or “skin- 
ners” in buckets, paris or trays, or on carrier belts. The 
“skinner” is obliged to handle each individual tomato 
to remove the core and the skin; in this operation each 
tomato is minutely inspected, and here is the place to 
do the sorting for quality. Instead of giving each 
“skinner” one bucket into which are thrown all the to- 
matoes—the run of the field, give her two buckets. In 
one of them she will put the fancies, or selects, and 
into the second bucket all the other tomatoes. This 
will not slow down the skinners at all, and yet it will 
divide your pack into two classes in a very certain and 
business-like way. It will introduce an element of care 
and interest on the part of these workers, and we be- 
lieve will result in better work by them. 

If you care to elaborate upon the plan you can run 
the grades into three selections; or you can make fan- 
cles, standards and the third be run either in with the 


skins and cores for pulp, or run separately into another 
bucket for whole tomato pulp. But for the average 
tomato canner we recommend just the two grades, and 
every canner will find it pays to do this. There is just 
one further suggestion in connection with it: watch the 
fill of the standards, so that the cans will be full of to- 
oe and will not be packed “two-juices-and-one- 
omato.” 


Here is a real worth-while suggestion, with no ad- 
ditional cost to put into operation, and we recommend 
it to every tomato canner. 


ITTELS” THE MORE IMPORTANT—Some- 

body is always taking the joy out of life. A 

few years ago scientists found a new factor in 
foods which they called vitamine. It was the all- 
important factor which had not before been identified. 
One might need protein, fats, sugars, minerals, etc., 
in his food, they said, but he could not live without 
vitamine. It is the factor which determines growth 
in the young, resistance to diseases such as rickets, 
scurvy, neuroses, etc., and duty to posterity. By a 
proper balance of the new factors in foods, diseases or 
many of them are to be averted and life made more 
livable. There was a feverish effort to determine what 
vitamines and the’relative quantities are present in the 
various foods. The poor white rat was fed or starved 
on all sorts of diets and the assumption was made that 
the human organism would respond in the same way— 
a rather far-fetched assumption, but it works. Even 
canners became much excited lest there might be some 
discrimination against their products and contributed 
their mite to the gaiety of search for new knowledge. 


Now, just as everything is becoming serene and we 
find we have to continue to eat about the same foods to 
which we have been accustomed and in the same quan- 
tity, a professor over in England announces that a good 
deal that has been learned about vitamines is all wrong, 
that another new substance, toxamines, is responsible 
for some of the ill effects which have been thought to 
be due to a lack of vitamines. 


The world is long-suffering and good natured. It 
permits these scientists to take liberties with its great- 
est essential ; but when all is said, the world goes right 
on—eating plenty of foods. It remains an undisputed 
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fact—what keeps the inhabitants of this globe alive 
is—“Vittels,” as they used to be called, and which they 
will always remain, despite scientific dictum. 


ROSPERITY IS WITH US—Prosperity is gauged 
Pp in the U.S. A. by the dollar sign. Consider, then, 
this report just out of Washington: 


“Dollar volume of trade, shown by check pay- 
ments, was larger in the second week of August 
than during the corresponding period a year ago, 
according to the weekly summary of business con- 
ditions made by the Department of Commerce. 
Distribution of goods as measured by carloadings, 
during the first week of August was likewise larger 
than a year ago.” 


And, as if to answer your thought, the carloading 
figures are given. What more could you want—unless 
it be the prospects of a better cleaned-up market on 
’25 packed canned foods than any of us expected by 
this time, and the prospects of light packs of high 
quality in all items of 1926 canned foods. It is hard to 
be pessimistic in the face of such facts. 

You say prices on canned foods are not good!! 
That’s your fault. You will never get better prices un- 
less you ask for them. 


Elsewhere it is shown that foreign shipments of 
canned fruits from the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30th totaled 243,973,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 200,357,000 pounds in the preceding fiscal 
year, the Department of Commerce states. 


KRAUT PACKERS MEET SEPT. Ist. 


The National Kraut Packers Association will hold 
a meeting at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 


tember Ist, 1926. Meeting will be called to order at 
10 A. M. 


Crop conditions and several matters of importance 
will be discussed, and it is therefore urged that all firms 
be represented at this meeting. 


SENATOR “BERT” M. FERNALD DEAD 


Ex-President National Canners Association—Leading 
Corn Canner—Gentleman. 


HE entire canning industry must have been 

[ shocked when they read in Tuesday morning’s 
daily papers that Senator B. M. Fernald, of 
Maine, had died late Monday, August 23rd, at his home 
in West Poland, Me. During 1913, when he was Presi- 
dent of the N. C. A., and for some years before, he 


was one of the most prominent and active men in the 
canning industry. 


It seems he returned from his duties as Senator 
at Washington, suffering from intestinal indigestion 


and this ultimately affected his heart and caused his 


death. He was in his 69th year. 


His biography is most interesting, depicting as it 
does his determination to overcome handicaps and ob- 
stacles and achieve success. His was the spirit that 
has made America great, and with it all he was a com- 
panionable, lovable gentleman, easy of approach, and 
modest. He had one trait which the writer, who knew 
him well, always considered remarkable. He was a 
splendid thinker, and having reasoned out his subject, 
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could put his thoughts into clear, forceable, excellent 
English, and then when he rose to his feet to deliver 
his address, he would do so without the slightest alter- 
ation of his paper, neither adding a word nor omitting 
one, and without change of sense or position of sen- 
tance. He wrote as he thought and spoke as re 


SENATOR “BERT” M. FERNALD 


The biography of “Our Senator” Fernald, among 
other things, says: 

“Overcoming obstacles was a steady occupation 
with Bert M. Fernald, who became Governor of his 
State and one of its representatives in the Senate. He 
was crippled from babyhood. After undergoing three 
operations he took his first step at the age of 6 years. 
Steady exercises and gymnastic work enabled him to 
gain such health and strength that he became a leader 
in schoolboy games. 

When he was 17 years old the death of his father 
cut short his preparation for college at Hebron Acad- 
emy. He went to Boston for a brief business course, 
taught school for three years and took over the man- 
agement of the farm, which was first carved out of the 
wilderness by his great-great-grandfather in 1795. He 
paid particular attention to the raising of dairy cows 
and gradually established one of the best Holstein 
herds in the State. 

Sensing the possibilities in the growing of sweet 
corn in Maine, he started a corn cannery. The firm 
which he established (Fernald, Keene & True Co.) now 
operates canneries scattered throughout Western 
Maine. In 1913 he was president of the National Can- 
ners Association. 

He became part owner of the Poland Dairy Com- 
pany and the Poland Telephone Company and a director 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of Portland. 


His entry into politics came with his election to 
the Legislature in 1897. Later he served two terms in 
the State Senate, and in 1909 was elected Governor. 
Maintaining an active part in Republican party affairs, 
he was first elected to the United States Senate in 1916 
to complete the unexpired term of Edwin C. Burleigh. 
He was re-elected in 1918 and 1924.” 


__ He leaves his widow, a daughter and a son. 
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"aaa Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Our Kettles standjthe test of service and time. Made 
of heavy plate by expert smiths. The result is a pro- 
duct with a reputation. 
Made in all sizes from 5 gallons up. In any style or 
shape to suit the most exacting demands. 
Standard Stationary Kettles 
Shallow Jam or Preserve Makers Kettles 
Tilting Kettles, from which the product is poured. 
(Mechanically controlled ) 
Indiana Pulpers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 


Inspection 
Grading TABLES 
Sorting 


Enameled Lined Pipe 
Tomato Washers 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 
Steam Crosses 

Steel Stools 

Fire Pots 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Representative 


ARRIGAN sold his fliver 
and bought a “‘Six.”” He 
wasn't earning more 
money, either. It was 
just a case of plain horse 
sense, as Harrigan ex- 


plained it. 


“What I want is transportation,” said Harrigan, 
“and figured over a period of years, the “Six” 
actually costs me less torun. I'm buying the 
mileage, not cars.” 


Canners throughout the country have figured 
that way, too, about their equipment. They 
are discarding the old retort method of cooking 
—which required a whole crew of men to oper- 


ate—and installing the A-B Cooker—which one 
man can operate. 


True, A-B is higher priced than a battery of re- 
torts, but, spread over a few years, they are ac- 
tually far cheaper. 


And consider the advantages in A-B: Entirely 
automatic from start to finish. No tired, listless 
cookroom crews. No lunch-hour delays. No 
arguments, no strikes. No expensive mistakes. 
A-B is a quiet efficient machine working all the 
time without complaining. 


A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE UNIFORM 
PRODUCTS AND QUALITY. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES 


Kirklin, Ind., Aug. 21—Have 100 acres planted. Usual 
acreage is 250 to 300 acres. Twenty-five per cent prospective 
yield. Rains rotting some of the tomatoes. We are having 
er too much rain and the late planting will be very light 

ield. 
- Frankfort, Ind., Aug. 23.—Acreage reduced 35 per cent. 
We have been having entirely too much rain for the past two 
weeks. Have not started packing as yet. 

Jamestown, Ind., Aug. 23.—Conditions good. Had some 
rain which lost some, but we always expect that on the first 
picking. Yield will be 8 to 10 tons per acre, a little above 
normal. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 24.—The crop in Indiana, which 
applies to the entire State as far as we know, has deteriorated 
at least one-third in the last three weeks. It is raining in some 
parts of Indiana every day, which means that practically every 
point in the tomato district is getting two or three rains a week, 
and they are genuine rains; they are not make-believe rains, 
but the real article. 

Jeffersonville, Ind., Aug. 23.—Have had entirely too much 
rain, and considerable damage has been done to the crop. Indi- 
cations at present are that this rain will continue for a few 
days, which will, of course, do more damage. We will do well 
if we make 60 per cent of last season’s pack. 


Salt Lick, Ky., Aug. 21.—Last year we packed about 35,000 
2s and 3s; this year we had planned to pack about 25,000 cases 
of 2s and 3s. Up until ten days ago the crops were as fine 
as we have ever seen anywhere, but the heavy rains in the past 
week have drowned the vines and rotted the first crop. We will 
do well to pack half as many as we had planned. And if the 
weather does not clear up and become more favorable we will 
pack scarcely anything. 


Easton, Md., Aug. 25.—Situation on these is summed up in 
a few words, namely, we do not have any. In fact, according 
to present indications, we will be very lucky if our average 
shows a yield of 40 per cent of normal. 

Fairbanks, Md., Aug. 23.—About 60 per cent acreage. On 
account of too much rain yield about 60 per cent. 


Greensboro, Md., Aug. 21.—The rains for the past eight 
days have been very hard on tomatoes and will decrease yield. 
Before rains our estimate was 60 per cent of a normal yield 
and today would say we cannot hope for more than 40 per cent 
of normal yield. 

Mansfield, Mo., Aug. 20.—Won’t be over half of the acreage 
this year and not over half of a crop. 


Marshfield, Mo., Aug. 24.—Will not be over 50 per cent 
yield of acreage actually set as compared to last year, and 
counting our immediate territory with light setting the crop 
will not much exceed 25 per cent of last year’s. 

Springville, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Crop looks good and would 
say will be about normal. 

Wilson, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Seventy per cent. : 

Bremen, Ohio, Aug. 23.—Have 50 acres as compared to 
thirty last year, and have 90 per cent of a stand, with crop 
starting out for a wonderful crop, and have a fine setting of 
fruit, but the rains since the 15th have caused the fruit to rot; 
in fact, if it does not let up soon, we will not have over one- 
half of a crop. 


Rockford, Ohio, Aug. 18.—Acreage cut one-fifth. However, 
the outlook is anything but unfavorable and we look for another 
big season. First tomatoes brought in yesterday and expect 
to pack the 28rd. 

Tippecanoe City, Ohio, Aug. 23.—Have 300 acres this year. 
Crop has been greatly damaged by excessive rains, and we 
estimate the damage has been, about one-third. Prospects 
some two weeks ago was for a bumper crop, but at this time 
it is hard to estimate the damage. The yield this year will be 
far less than former years. 

Van Wert, Ohio, Aug. 24.—Acreage reduced to about 40 
per cent. The continued rain has ruined all the first and early 
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tomatoes. Should it turn dry, we may obtain 50 per cent of a 
yield on the balance, if we have a late frost. 

New Freedom, Pa., Aug. 21.—Outlook here was rather fa- 

vorable until rain for past eight days, and still raining. Low 
ground tomatoes very seriously damaged; higher ground toma- 
toes somewhat damaged. Continued rains have reduced crop 
prospects at least 20 per cent, possibly more. 
é Algood, Tenn., Aug. 18.—Only about 40 per cent acreage 
in this county this season. Acreage is something like 60 per cent 
of last year or about 75 or 80 per cent normal. The prospective 
yield is fully as good or perhaps 10 per cent better than last 
year, but something like 85 per cent normal. 

Halls, Tenn., Aug. 17.—We have under contract this year 
260 acres. Usually contract about 100 acres more than this and 
have had, in 1925, as high as 950 acres. The crop got off to a 
fine start, the best we have had for a number of years, conditions 
were fair for setting, and we believe that a good percentage of 
the acreage went into the fields, and up to August lst we had 
fine prospects with a pack of probably 30,000 cases this year. 
However, conditions since the first of August have been very 
adverse to the crop, the excessive heavy rains have rotted the 
crop, has put a lot of sap in the Tomatoes that does come in, 
started second growth cracking the Tomatoes badly, in fact, we 
are having exactly the same kind of weather we had in 1923, 
when we had 350 acres under contract and packed just a little 
over 4,000 cases of goods. 

Westmoreland, Tenn., Aug. 15.—The crop is very short 
with us. Only about 50 per cent of a crop set. The acreage is 
very late. Excessive rains causing the fruit to rot. It now 
seems that 50 per cent of a yield on what is planted will be a 
large estimate. We havn’t any goods on hand and have booked 
no futures. This year as compared with former years will be 
about 25 per cent of a crop. 

Mundy Point, Va., Aug. 23.—Acreage 60 per cent. Condi- 
tion only fair. 

Taft, Va., Aug. 20.—Canners along the Potomac have had 
a big run on early Tomatoes, about 15 days. Six or eight fac- 
tories working. The hot weather and rains have about finished 
them up. In Virginia, Rappahannoc and Potomac Rivers, the 
acreage is not more than 25 per cent of 1925; 45 per cent of 
factories are not running at all, among them one factory which 
last year packed 30,000 cases. Our crop is about two to three 
weeks late. We had very hot, dry weather. Have had floods 
for the past four days. I noticed very little fruit on vines and 
very small. Guano agents say they sold only 10 per cent fer- 
tilizer in this section this year, and we cannot grow Tomatoes 
without Guano. 

Winfall, Va., Aug. 25.—Crop is late due to drouth. Out of a 
35 per cent or 40 per cent crop planted we can expect not more 
than *5 per cent compared to a normal year. 

CORN 

Frankfort, Ind., Aug. 23.—Acreage reduced 25 per cent. 
Prospects not as good as last year. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 24.—Crop has been damaged some 
but not as much as the Tomato crop. The acreage is quite a 
litle reduced from last year. Some fields are two feet deep in 
water today. 

Easton, Md., Aug. 25.—Prior to the present continued rainy 
spell Corn was somewhat below, normal, and was showing 
damage due to the birds. The present rain has materially re- 
tarded the crop and heightened the damage done. Where the 
ears have been opened by the birds rot has set in necessitating a 
great deal of trimming, and in many cases entire rejection of 
large lots of Corn. Net result is that the yield per acre and 
per ton is both considerable less than expected. 

Springville, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Sweet: Very late, but the 
last few weeks have been very favorable for this crop, and if 
frosts holds off long enough will have normal crop on reduced 
acreage. 

Van Wert, Ohio, Aug. 24.—Sweet: Acreage 50 per cent. 
Prospective yield 75 per cent. Too much rain and may reduce 
our estimate considerably. Will not start canning before Sep- 
tember 7th. 

Evansville, .Wis., Aug. 24.—Sweet: Uneven. We look for 
a short pack as several fields are not maturing right. The pack 
may be about 55 per cent of last year’s pack on the same acre- 
age. Some fields appear to be of good quality. Canning will 
not start before September Ist. 

PEAS 

Easton, Md., Aug. 25.—Yield was between 60 and 70 per cent 
of normal. 

Wilson, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Ninety per cent. 

Hortonville, Wis., Aug. 23.—About two-thirds pack from 
two-thirds normal acreage of fair quality. 

Markesan, Wis., Aug. 23.—Finished packing July 27th. Pack 
was normal as to yield. Very much better quality than usual. 
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SOUTHERN SERVICE 


STANDS THE STRAIN 
BETTER THAN EVER 


OUR new factory in the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL CENTER enables 


us to give our customers the best Can Service in our sales territory. 
Our huge manufacturing facilities, enormous storage space and shipping 
conveniences, that are unequalled, provide many SOUTHERN CAN 
users with overnight service. 

Cars are delivered to the main lines of the B. & O. and Pennsylvania 

i Railroads and are then routed direct to their destinations without losing 
valuable time in Baltimore freight yards. 
SOUTHERN SERVICE has always stood any strain to which it has 
been subjected. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Fine feathers do not make fin birds but —fine bins shoul to lave 
fine feathers. 


Have your label measure up io the quality of your good: 
Then every week will be “Canned Goods Week! me 


Trade mates and bean names have substantial value 
and no brand should be adopted without investigation? 
We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit of our custom- 3 
ers. It contains records of over 829,000 brand names, = =i 
all registered brands. The service is free. oe zl 


The United States Printing & Lithiogranis Company 
ayes Printing Headquarters 


BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
Sd: Ste. 439 Cross St. 
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CUCUMBERS 

Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 19.—Southern California crop: 
Ninety acres planted. Eighty-five per cent stand. Blight took 
them all; harvested about one ton to the acre. Usual yield 
seven tons to acre. All planters were hit in the same way, and 
they all have empty tanks at the close of the picking season; 
the worst failure we ever had. 

Northern California Crop: One hundred thirty-five acres 
planted; 90 per cent stand; 100 per cent crop. All tanks full 
and more tanks going up. Forty per cent of crop running nubs 
and crooks; 50 per cent large, and 10 per cent small. Looks 
as if we will continue for another six weeks. 

Wilson, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Ninety per cent. 


CAULIFLOWER 

Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 19.—Just transplanting. Too early 
to even guess what the crop will be. Will grow a winter crop 
but have not started to transplant as yet. 

BEANS 

Marion, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Wax and Refugee: Acreage same. 
Yield 80 per cent normal. 

Oswego, N. Y., Aug 23.—String: Crop badly damaged early 
in the season by rain. Had to be replanted. Crop recently in- 
jured by hailstorm last week. Will not get over 25 per cent 
of last year’s pack. 

Red Creek, N. Y., Aug. 24.—String: Having too much 
rain; think crop will not be over 75 per cent of normal. 

Springville, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Stringless: Big crop, but 
rains every day and unable to pick them. Pack will be reduced 
on this account. 

Evansville, Wis., Aug. 24.—Snap: Will be about a 50 per 
cent crop. 

Horton, Wis., Aug. 23.—About one-third pack from normal 
acreage. Quality of Wax poor, of Green fair. 


FRUIT 
Marion, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Pears: Forty per cent normal. 
Apples: About same as last year. 
Oswego, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Pears: Crop very light. 
Apples: Crop good. 
Red Creek, N. Y., Aug. 24.—Bartlett Pears: Crop is very 
light; not over 25 per cent of last year in this locality. 
Apples: Prospect is very good with best quality we have 
ever had as a whole. 
Wilson, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Apples: One hundred per cent. 
Pears: Ninety per cent. 
Peaches: Sixty per cent. 
Cherries: Sixty per cent. 
BEETS 
Springville, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Good crop and fine quality. 
Wilson, N. Y., Aug. 23.—One hundred per cent. 
SWEET POTATOES 
Westmoreland, Tenn., Aug. 15.—Looking good but a very 
small acreage. 
KRAUT 


Hortonville, Wis., Aug. 23.—Too early to determine yield 
as yet. 


CANNING NEWS AND NOTES 


What’s doing in all parts of the Country. New firms, 
changes etc. 


Rockford, Ohio—The Sharp Canning Company has added 
some new equipment and rearranged all other equipment, greatly 
inereasing the capacity and efficiency of the plant. A new hollow 
tile building is now completed. The C. & N. Railway will put a 
50-foot extension to their present siding, which will join the 
new building. 

Barbourville, Ky.—The new plant of the Barbourville Can- 
ning Company is completed, and indications point to a fine first 
season run. Growers report tomatoes in fine condition, the com- 
pany having contracted for 150 acres. Beans and sweet pota- 
toes will also be canned and other products handled later. 

Danville, Ky.—The new plant of the Kentucky Canning Com- 
pany made a trial run on tomatoes last week, and all the new 
machinery worked in perfect order. The management expects 
to get the plant operating to full capacity this week. 

Eastland, Ky.—The U. L. Bromena Tomato Cannery, a new 
plant, expects to begin work by Wednesday, August 25th. Some 
tomatoes have been received, but not enough to justify the for- 
mal opening of the plant. 

Dyersburg, Tenn.—The Dyersburg Canning Factory, a new 
institution, is having a successful run on tomatoes. 
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Huntsville, Ala.—A project for the establishment of a can- 


ning factory or series of canning factories has been taken up by 
the Civitan Club, and a committee, with W. H. Bickley as chair- 
man, has been appointed to go further into the matter. 

. Grays Lake, Ind.—The Inderreiden Canning Company was 
fined $100 and costs on a charge of stream pollution. No de- 
fense was made. 

The Isaac Walton League has notified the company that un- 
less they immediately plan another sewage disposal system 
action will be taken against them each day until the pollution is 
stopped. 

The company has installed a considerable lot of new equip- 
ment at their Mendota plant. 

Frankfort, Ind.—Many changes and additions of new ma- 
chinery have been made at the Kemp Bros. Packing Company 
plant, which will greatly increase the production efficiency and 
quality of the pack. 

Greentown, Ind.—The Greentown Packing Company has 
added new machinery and made several changes which will en- 
able them to better handle tomatoes. The company expects to 
strike full stride this week. 

Brownstown, Ind.—The Morgan Packing Company have 
just completed a new warehouse, 50x80 feet, along their present 
railroad siding. Several additions have been made to their corn 
equipment, making it a complete two-line outfit. 

Curtisville, Ind.—The Curtisville Canning Company is elim- 
inating the lack of storage space experienced last year by add- 
ing to the present main building an expansion of 20 feet by 40 
feet. New fillers and labelers were added to this equipment this 
season. 

Pendleton, Ind.—The plant of the Fall Creek Canneries was 
set to motion this past week on tomatoes. The Company looks for 
a good crop from a 50 per cent acreage. 

Hope, Ind.—The Hope Canning Company has completed 
overhauling, repairing and installing new and modern machin- 
ery in its plant and everything is in tiptop condition. Workmen 
have cleared the ground of rubbish and weeds, and canning will 
be started within a few days. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—An addition to the plant of the Loudon 
Packing Company for sorting and pulping tomatoes has just 
been completed, and work now is under way on a new warehouse 
50x100 feet for the company. Both of these new buildings are 
located on the grounds of the company and adjoin the other 
buildings of the plant. 

Bloomington, Ill_—Preliminary to the formal opening of the 
packing season, Bloomington Canning Company is expending 
$25,000 in improvements upon its Division street plant. A new 
brick building of two stories at the west end is nearing comple- 
tion, which will be utilized for administrative purposes. The new 
cffice building is erected on the site of the old, and the germi- 
nating room to the east is being utilized for temporary offices. 

The boiler room is also being enlarged. The pump room, 
formerly a part of the boiler room, is now enclosed so that dust 
from coal will not be admitted. The company has other improve- 
ments under headway. 

Due to the cool snap in June, corn is two weeks late and the 
canning season will not open at the local plant of the Blooming- 
ton Company and its branches at Chenoa, El Paso and Leroy 
until about August 24. This is about nine days later than last 


r. 

Tuscola, Ill—The Crites Canning Company has added some 
new machinery in preparation for their corn pack. 

Gibson City, Ill—The Gibson Canning Company has made 
several improvements and additions of new machinery in plac- 
ing the plant in readiness for corn canning. 

Princeville, Ill—The capacity of the Princeville Canning 
Company has been practically doubled during the past few 
months. 

Hoopeston, Ill.—Harry Green has returned from a six weeks 
trip to Iowa and Missouri, where he purchased 170 head of 
horses and mules for the Rossville Packing Company, the IIli- 
nois Canning Company and the Hoopeston Canning Company. 

Clearfield, Utah.—Construction will soon start on the build- 
ing to replace the one for the Smith Canning Company, recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Ogden, Utah—A prominent daily paper of Ogden gives us 
the following 1eport of conditions in the state: 

“Utah canneries will launch into the tomato packing season 
about two weeks earlier than in average years, but the season’s 
run will not be nearly as heavy as last year. 

Where 7,000 acres were under contract by tomato canners 
in 1925, there are only 2,000 acres contracted for this year, and 
there has been blight to contend with besides. 


( Continued on page 34 ) 
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“YOUR GLASS LINED TRUCK 
TANK PAID FOR ITSELF 
ON THE FIRST PACK” 


[Used for Hauling Tomato Pulp] 
+E. A. RANSING SONS, Lancaster, Pa. 


@_ By immediately converting the tomatoes into 
pulp it is possible to prevent spoilage where 
weather conditions are adverse. 


@ This method of handling will save you money. 
Send for General Canning Catalog. 


Pfaudler 9%0-Gallon Glass Lined Tomato 
Pulp Transportation Tank Which Hauls 
Tomato Pulp from the Pulping Stations to 
the Main Plant at Lancaster.—E. A. RAN- 
SING SONS, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Canning Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PFAUDLER. 


a> 


When you buy quality, you are investing; 
When you buy cheapness, you are spending. 


ENRY RIES & G@ONS 
6 & 8 WEST A. ee ST. C 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


STEAM AND MILL SUPPLIES PIPE FITTERS—BOILER MAKERS 
MACHINISTS 

HEATING, VENTILATING PLAZA 6498-6499 

0 SpE! 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuID 
‘“*The Golden Band’’ 


Insist on AMSCAN for your 


cans next season—and be safe 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 


LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
142nd year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 


business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 | BRISTOL, PA. 


j 
ARS 
SAN 
NOON 
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‘Tomatoes For Manufacture 


August 30, 1926 


Preliminary Acreage, Indicated Yield Based on Condition as of August is and Forecast of Production for 1926 with Comparisons. 
By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Acreage—lIn Acres 


—Yield per Acre—In Tons— 


Washington, D. C., August 14, 1926. 
————-Production—In Tons 


, Preliminary Indicated Forecast 

State— 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
Arkansas .... 13,400 18,400 10,300 4.0 3.0 4.2 53,600 55,200 43,300 
California .... 26,000 30,000 32,100 5.7 6.0 7.0 148,200 180,000 224,700 
Colorado ..... 2,000 3,000 1,800 7.2 8.5 8.6 14,400 25,500 15,500 
Delaware .... 18,000 19,000 11,400 3.0 5.3 3.5 54,000 100,700 39,900 
Illinois ...... 6,000 6,800 3,740 4.2 3.8 3.7 25,200 25,800 13,800 
InMeng ....< 59,000 72,000 50,400 3.4 4.5 4.8 200,600 324,000 241,900 
Sy eee 3,500 3,700 2,780 2.8 3.7 4.3 9,800 13,700 - 12,000 
Kentucky .... 6,200 8,200 4,920 4.0 4.0 3.4 24,800 32,800 16,700 
Maryland . 45,270 49,800 24,900 3.3 5.0 3.6 149,400 249,000 89,600 
Michigan 2,300 2,600 2,440 5.7 6.8 4.0 13,100 17,700 9,800 
Missouri ..... 27,000 31,000 20,150 2.5 3.5 3.3 67,500 108,500 66,500 
New Jersey. 22,800 28,000 29,400 3.5 6.0 4.7 79,800 140,400 138,200 
New York.... 11,700 13,100 9,170 6.4 6.8 6.7 74,900 89,100 61,400 
Ca 9,000 13,000 10,790 5.4 6.0 4.9 48,600 78,000 52,900 
Pennsylvania . 2,500 4,500 3,240 4.6 5.4 3.9 11,500 24,300 12,600 
Tennessee .... 8,500 12,000 7,200 3.1 2.0 3.9 26, 400 24,000 28,100 
SS. Ce cuces's 4,800 7,000 2,450 6.4 18.0 7.6 30, 700 126,000 18,600 
Virginia ..... 12,500 12,300 4,670 3.6 3.5 2.4 45, ,000 43, 000 11,200 
Other States.. 3,600 4,000 2,400 3.0 5.0 3.0 10,800 20, 000 7,200 

Total .... 284,070 338,400 234,250 3.8 4.7 1,088,300 1,677,700 1,103,900 


SWEET CORN FOR MANUFACTURE 


Revised Estimate of. Acreage, Indicated Yield, Based on Condition as of August 1, and Forecast of Production for 1926, 
with Comparisons. 


Acreage—In Acres 


—Yield per Acre—In Tons— 


Production—In Tons————— 


Estimated Indicated Forecast 

State— 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
Delaware .... 4,400 3,800 2,700 1.9 29 2.4 8,400 10,300 6,500 
60,560 70,000 54,600 2.4 2.5 103,000 168,000 136,500 
INGIANA ...... 21,000 31,000 27,900 Lg 2.4 2.5 35,700 74,400 69,800 
55,500 70,000 51,100 1.5 2.5 83,200 175,000 112,400 
Maime 13,390 15,630 15,160 2.8 36,200 43,800 40,900 
Maryland .... 32,500 33,500 26,130 1.8 Aes 2.5 58,500 90,400 65,300 
Michigan .... 11,000 17,500 12,080 1.2 2.5 ASE 13,200 43,800 25,400 
Minnesota ... 21,000 26,000 22,620 2.5 2.0 2.4 52,500 52,000 54,300 
Nebraska .... 7,000 10,000 7,500 1.8 2.2 2.3 12,600 22,000 17,200 
New Hampshire 1,200 1,470 1,190 2.8 2.6 Ae | 3,400 8,800 2,500 
New York.... 26,000 30,000 25,820 1.8 2.1 He | 46,800 63,000 54,200 
Cas 27,450 32,000 24,640 1.4 32 2.2 38,400 102,400 54,200 
Pennsylvania - 3,200 4,500 3,240 2.0 3.6 2.4 6,400 16,200 7,800 
Vermont ..... 2,500 2,620 2,790 2.8 2.6 Hed 7,000 6,800 6,100 
Wisconsin ... 18,720 18,000 17,820 1.3 2.5 2.2 17,800 45,000 39,200 
Other States.. 2. 370 4,500 5,130 2.0 2.3 2.4 4,700 8,600 12,300 
Total .... 302,790 370,520 300,420 Ee § 5 2.3 527,800 925,500 704,600 


SNAP BEANS FOR MANUFACTURE 


Revised Estimate of Acreage, Indicated Yield, Based on Condition as of August 1*, and Forecast of Production for 1926, 
with Comparisons. 


Acreage—In Acres 


Estimated 


—Yield per Acre—In Tons— 
Indicated 


Production—In Tons————— 


Forecast 

State— 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
Arkansas .... 660 1,020 510 2.0 2.4 2.4 1,300 2,400 1,200 
California .... 620 700 700 2.8 2.0 4.5 1,700 1,400 3,200 
Colorado ..... 1,200 1,650 580 3.0 3.0 3.6 3,600 5,000 2,100 
Delaware .... 240 1,150 630 2.2 1.5 1.0 500 1,700 600 
Indiana ...... 600 1,130 670 1.0 2.4 2.2 600 2,700 1,500 
Louisiana 590 720 440 8 2.0 1.8 500 1,400 800 
Maine ....... 950 1,210 860 Ae 2.1 2.3 2,100 2,500 2,000 
Maryland .... 2,500 2,950 2,150 1.1 1.5 1.8 2,800 4,400 3,900 
Michigan .... 1,990 3,000 2,400 1.1 1.5 22 2,200 4,500 5,300 
Mississippi ... 1,120 1,360 1,890 1.0 1.0 24 1,100 1,400 4,000 
New York.... 5,900 6,370 5,220 2.2 2.5 2.3 13,000 15,900 12,000 
Oregon ...... 1,040 1,200 1,250 3.0 4.0 2.5 3,100 4,800 3,100 
Pennsylvania . 480 1,100 1,010 2.6 2.0 1.9 1,200 1,400 1,900 
South Carolina 890 1,160 960 p Be 2.5 2.2 1,100 2,900 2,100 
Tennessee ... 670 1,150 970 2.4 1.8 22 1,600 1,400 2,100 
a 360 450 610 2.9 2.5 3.2 1,000 1,000 2,000 
Washington .. 400 460 270 A | 4.0 3.2 1,100 1,800 900 
Wisconsin .... 3,400 3,610 3,210 a 2.0 2.6 3,700 7,200 8,300 
Other States.. 1 "420 1,700 1,120 1.5 1.5 1.9 2,100 2,600 2,100 
Total .... 25,030 32,090 25,450 1.8 2.1 3 44,300 66,400 59,100 


*Yield for Louisiana, Missiasippi, and South Carolina based on condition as of June 1, 1926, 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by . | 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. | 


IT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Whether you wash your cans or not. Wise 
buyers prefer to purchase from canners who 
pack a quality product in clean cans. 


The Hansen Sanitary Can Washer 


not only wins the buyer's respect for your can- 
ned goods; it increases your factor of safety 


against spoilage. It actually decreases the 
number of swells due to bacteria found in dirt 
and dust. 


Improve the quality and saleability of next year’s 


pack by ordering a HANSEN now. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
84-90 Hamilton St. 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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CONDITION OF TRUCK CROPS FOR MANUFACTURE 


August 1, 1926; July 15, 1926; August 1, 1925; and 9 year Average August 1, 1926. 


Snap Beans 


August 30, 1926 


Sweet Corn Tomatoes 
9 yr. Av. 9 yr. Av. 9 yr. Av. 
State— Aug.1 July15 Aug.1 Aug.1 Aug.1 July15 Aug.1 Aug.1 Aug.1 July15 Aug.1 Aug.1 
1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 
77 80 82 94 71 71 74 74 15 84 84 
PERNESIVANIA ....-.<<->5->+ 62 73 95 80 79 81 96 80 78 72 79 81 
Section Average ....... 76 79 83 83 73 74 85 78 a7 83 86 81 
75 75 75 80** 82 80 95 76 80 83 75 18 
74 80 88 75 70 73 73 67 75 88 19 
Section Average ...... 79 81 86 80 77 81 88 80 76 81 81 78 
CE Pea eee 35 65 79 aid 80 80 88 79 70 74 83 75 
61 70 77 73 82 80 87 77 72 84 74 
Section Average ...... 55 69 a7 71 82 80 87 77 70 73 80 73 
75 52 70 78 83 55 72 
Section Average ...... 77 76 68 74 79 79 69 17 
90 91 88 85 86 81 83 82 
92 89 90 82 69 63 95 88 
90 90 80 86 87 88 72 81 
Section Average ...... 83 83 84 82 84 83 ae 82 
63 64 75 74 80 80 90 84 75 72 81 79 
United States Average. 74 78 82 79 77 80 88 79 76 19 80 78 
**Three-year average. 


TOMATO HOLDINGS JULY 15, 1920 


Per Cent of 1925 Pack in Canners’ Hands July 15, 1926. 


By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 


Number Acreage represented 1925 pack in 
State— of by firms reporting canners’ hands 
Reports 1925 1926 July 15, 1926. 

Arkansas 11 6,735 3,844 1% 
California .. 9 14,355 13,012 15 
Colorado ... 3 1,630 910 5 
Delaware ... 13 10,090 9,353 20 
Illinois ..... 5 1,625 790 3 
Indiana .... 54 66,973 39,895 16 
8 1,355 1,055 2 
Kentucky .. 8 4,140 1,515 9 
Maryland .. aa 20,995 10,869 10 
Michigan .. 8 710 667 11 
Missouri . 27 27,869 17,558 3 
New Jersey. 10 5,385 3,715 20 
New York.. 15 10,313 6,882 29 
Cae 10 1,901 1,618 6 
Pennsylvania 12 1,077 767 18 
Tennessee .. 15 8,426 4,778 6 
LS 10 11,732 3,510 23 
Virginia ... 49 10,075 3,561 15 
Other States 22 2,560 1,459 7 

Total .. 366 207,946 122,758 12 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 


Preliminary Estimate of Acreage for 1926, Compared With Four 
Previous Years—Condition on August 1, 1926; July 15, 1926; 
August 1, 1925; and 9-year Average on August 1, 1926. 


By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 


Preliminary 
State— Acreage Acreage 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 

California 1,480 2,030 2,150 3,210 3,560 
Colorado 3,080 2,580 2,800 3,500 2,900 
Illinois ...... 960 1,410 1,310 1,630 390 
Indiana ...... 5,240 7,390 7,240 8,430 7,250 
ne 990 2,020 2,250 2,850 630 
Michigan .... 25,050 28,260 35,440 36,810 25,030 
Minnesota 1,330 2,240 3,940 4,340 2,300 
Missouri ..... 400 400 330 1,050 780 
New York 1,950 1,420 1,530 1,320 920 
eer 920 1,020 1,560 2,250 1,600 
Washington .. 380 480 430 670 530 
Wisconsin ‘ 7,310 12,130 17,990 20,960 11,950 
Other States.. 3,740 4,630 8,440 13,110 10,360 

Total .,.. 52,830 66,010 85,410 100,130 68,200 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
ed so asto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - 


SUCCESSORS TO 


“GEO. W. ZASTROW 


LEWIS CUTTER 


Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Altention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


The Kyler Boxing Machine 
Sturdy and Accurate 

A glance at the cut shows how substantially the 
KYLER BOXING MACHINE is made. In ad- 
dition, it possesses an accuracy that is absolutely 
dependable. 

A QUALITY BOXER ata reasonable price. 

Circular on request. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 


QUALITY IN THE SEED 


IS NECESSARY 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 


We stand on our record. 


Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


: 
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CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 
Preliminary Estimate of Acreage for 1926, Compared With Four 
Previous Years—Condition August 1, 1926; July 15, 1926; 
August 1, 1925; and 9-year Average on August 1, 1926. 
By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 


Preliminary 
State— Acreage Acreage 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Colorado .... 220 380 90 100 100 
IES ae 910 490 730 420 360 
indiana ....+- 630 1,120 460 220 290 
Michigan .... 1,880 1,970 1,310 1,190 1,150 
Minnesota ... 900 410 460 420 420 
New York.... 4,420 5,000 3,060 2,170 1,930 
Cer 1,800 3,090 1,810 1,410 1,850 
Washington .. 330 390 290 330 380 
Wisconsin ... 3,500 3,680 2,540 1,970 1,790 
Other States... 1,020 1,080 460 460 1,760 
Total .... 15,610 17,610 11,210 8,690 10,030 
Condition 
9 yr. Av. 
State— Aug.1, July 15, Aug.1, Aug.1, 
1926 1926 1925 1926 
New York............---- 86% 89% 89% 81% 
Section Average....... 86 89 89 81 
ac 85 93 73 73 
79 82 72 72 
94 90 85 719 
87 82 72 85 
Section Average....... 82 84 78 78 
EN 90 90 87 86 
Section Average....... 90 88 85 86 
(Other 80 78 79 78 
United States Average 83 85 81 79 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF CANNED FOODS 
By the Department of Commerce 


Month of July 7 months ended July 
1925 1926 1925 1926 
Total canned meats, 
1,091,197 1,848,462 11,257,499 9,643,431 
427,632 450,023 3,458,608 3,262,141 
Total dairy products, 
17,120,826 10,483,916 105,38U,015 81,211,655 
2,283,362 1,546,752 14,755,816 11,904,209 
Total canned vegetables, 
EA 3,862,920 5,534,539 25,211,472 34,492,575 
478,264 544,635 2,880,001 3,393,013 
Total dried and evap. fruits, 
16,381,055 18,292,926 106,121,881 121,081,202 
1,285,086 1,753,948 8,864,075 10,532,810 
Total canned fruits, 
12,589,907 18,057,714 65,405,536 74,185,782 
Pre 1,207,355 1,875,189 6,752,156 7,730,033 
Beef, canned 
See 152,396 286,877 1,350,689 1,661,389 
59,059 101,412 446,553 639,795 
Sausage, canned, 
ee 254,843 257,683 2,505,699 2,200,363 
74,994 82,190 683,791 678,716 
Milk, condensed, sweetened, 
3,962,030 3,536,528 25,134,312 24,657,928 
554,115 503,556 3,847,122 3,822,671 
Milk, evap., unsweetened, 
11,808,866 5,622,591 65,752,279 47,719,854 
1,314,756 570,230 6,610,127 4,950,212 
Salmon, canned, 
SSeS 1,884,789 1,766,421 21,511,028 16,374,030 
266,198 315,746 3,190,311 2,403,818 
Sardines, canned, . 
1,960,999 643,389 35,401,212 41,075,718 
172,388 68,905 2,888,921 3,453,580 
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COMMITTEES FOR CANNED FOODS WEEK 


ESTER LIEBER, of St. Louis, chairman of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association’s 
Canned Food Week Committee, believes in pre- 

paredness, and has already organized many markets 
for Canned Foods Week, which will be held November 
10-20, this year. According to Mr. Lieber’s latest re- 
port, many of the leading canned foods market centers 
have already been organized for the movement. The 
markets which have so far been covered, with the 
chairmen, are as follows: 


ARKANSAS 

Jonesboro—Z. C. Wimberley, Wimberley Grocer Company. 
Little Rock—W. O. Davis, Plunkett-Harrell Grocer Company. 

CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena—A. W. Lutz, Smart & Final Company. 
Watsonville—W. Cockroft, Julliard Cockroft Company. 
Santa Ana—J. N. Peterson, Smart & Final Company. 
Los Angeles—Ralph Brubaker, Haas, Baruch & Company. 


COLORADO 
Boulder—J. O. Billig, Rocky Mountain Wholesale Grocery 
Company. 
CONNECTICUT 


New Britain—C. D. Williams, Miner-Read & Tullock. 
Norwich—Bishop-Bidwell Company. 
Waterbury—P. Diedrich, H. D. Lee Mercantile Company. 
IDAHO 
Idaho Falls—J. T. Burrup. 
ILLINOIS 
Bloomington—Campbell Holton, Campbell Holton Company. 
Champaign—A. Hisner, Jr., Eisner Grocery Company. 
Chicago—Albert G. Frost, Steele-Weddeles Company. 
Jacksonville—C. J. Buhrer, Jenkinson-Bode Company. 
Peoria—J. J. Bushey, Oakford & Fahnestock. 
Eldorado—L. L. Bramlet, Eldorado Wholesale Grotery 
Company. 
Pana—William P. Mueller, Krenning-Schlapp Grocery 


Company. 
INDIANA 
Newcastle—H. L. Smith, Smith-Jackson Company. 
Anderson—H. B. McMahon, McMahon & Lieb Company. 
Evansville—H. 0. Amos, Bement & Seltz Company. 
Indianapolis—R. E. Mower, J. C. Perry & Company. 
Michigan City—Leon Kramer, Kramer & Sons, Inc. 
IOWA 
Centerville—I. Snyder, Jennings-Christopher Grocery 
Company. 
Davenport—Charles Duncan, Morton L. Marks Company. 
Fort Dodge—C. O. Greenlee, Fort Dodge Grocery Company. 
Fort Madison—W. F. Schuette, Samuel Mahon Company. 
Iowa City—Hugh Doran, Samuel Mahon Company. 
Keokuk—Harry R. Gulkin, S. Hamill Company. 
Oskaloosa—C. E. Sawyer, H. L. Spencer Company. 
Sioux City—C. E. Bayne, O. J. Moore Grocer Company. 
Waterloo—L. E. Fowler, Smith-Lichty & Hillman. 
Estherville—L. R. Nickingham, Estherville Grocer Company. 
Marshalltown—J. Sidney Johnson, Western Grocer Company. 
Mason City—J. D. Evans, Letts-Spencer-Smith Company. 
KANSAS 
Coffeyville—F. A. McGuire, Coffeyville Mercantile Company. 
Eldorado—F. M. Moeller, Letts-Melick Grocery Company. 
Atchison—C, A. Lockwood, Symms Grocery Company. 
Emporia—A. H. Gufler, Theo. Poehler Grocery Company. 
Lawrence—George Kirchhoff, Theo. Poehler Grocery 
Company. 
Pittsburg—C. A. Ludlow, Pittsburg Wholesale Grocery 
Company. 
Salina—E. E. Woodford, Watson Wholesale Grocery 


Company. 
KENTUCKY 
Owensboro—B. F. Siler, Parsons & Scoville Company. 
Paris—H. W. Power, Power Grocery Company. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—George F. Thompson, H. T. Cottom Com- 
pany, Ine. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Greenfield—J. D. Abercrombie, Luey & Abercrombie. 
New Bedford—Frank L. Hoxie, Driscoll, Church & Hall 
Company. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Thomas Marsden, Lee & Cady. 
Alpena—C. H. McKerreghan, National Grocer Company. 
Grand Rapids—R. A. Clark, National Grocer Company. 
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- Bliss Automatic Can Making Machinery 
“Bliss-Pacific” No. 81 Double Seamer 


= AN High Speed: No Jams: Tight Cans. 
wp This combination means real economy 
—low costs. Users of ‘‘ Bliss-Pacific ”’ 
Double Seamers have been enjoying 
these benefits for years. Built for can | 
shop and cannery. Ask for details. 

We build complete lines of Automatic 
Can Making Machinery. High Speed 
lines for large production—Semi-Auto- 
matic lines—Hand and Foot operated 
equipment. 


BLISS MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: nom Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 


incinnati New Haven ester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


Patented 


No, 465 
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“80 SQUARE CANS with FALSE Seam, 
PER MINUTE and getting fine results ” 


Those words from 
a satisfied customer 
tell the story. 


This illustrates our Body- 
Maker ana Double Seamer 


combined. It sets the pace THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. 
in Square-Can-Manu- WESTERN COFFEE & SPICE MILLS ESTABLISHED 1865 
CHICAGO 
facture. 
CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
CHICAGO. ILL. AUGUST 13th, 1926 


Gentlemen:- 
2 ' In answer to your inquiry we are pleased to advise you 
Cameron Can Machinery Co. that we are running your No. 53 square can Seamer ata 
speed of better than 80 square cans with false-seams-per 
210 N. Ashland Avenue ; CHICAGO 


minute and getting fine results. We like your machine. 
very truly yours, THOMSON & TAYLOR CO., Per A. L. Forsberg. 


er 
| 
| 
| 
| CAMERONCAN MACH.CO 
| 
| 
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Flint—Leo D. Cline, Moffett Grocer Company. 

Houghton—William B. Smith, Peninsular Wholesale Grocery 
Company. 

Ironwood—A. L. Hiebel, Roach & Seeber Company. 

Jackson—W. R. Spencer, W. R. Spencer Company. 

Lansing—F, Rauhut, National Grocer Company. 

Petoskey—George S. Danser, Petoskey Grocery Company. 

Port Huron—W. E. Roach, National Grocery Company. 

Menominee—W. H. Cander, Carpenter-Cook Grocery 
Company. 

Lapeer—R. D. Vail, Lapeer Mercantile Company. 

MINNESOTA 

Albert Lea—C. G. Edwards, Western Grocer Company. 

Mankato—W. H. Rabe, L. Patterson Mercantile Company. 

Minneapolis—Charles J. Jordan, Jordan-Stevens. 

Rochester—Ernst H. Reiter, Rochester Grocery Company. 

St. Paul—Howard Quinlan, Allen-Quinlan Company. 

MISSOURI 

Chillicothe—W. G. Keath, Adams & Sons Grocery Company. 

St. Louis—C. H. Schlapp, Krenning-Schlapp Grocery 
Company. 

Clinton—S. A. Barnett, Barnett-Gerhardt-Winters. 

MONTANA 


Butte—C. E. Youlden, Davidson Grocer Company. 
NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—H. P. Lau, H. P. Lau Company. 

Omaha—F. J. Murphy, McCord-Brady Company. 

Hastings—Lowell Erskine, McCord-Brady Company. 

Nebraska City—W. A. Hughey, Nebraska City Grocery 
Company. 

Superior—H. B. Hartzler, Superior Wholesale Grocery 


Company. 
NEVADA 
Reno—H. H. Creek, W. I. Mitchell Company. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Laconia—H. A. Simpson, Palmer-Simpson Company. 
NEW JERSEY 
Elizabeth—Herman Hersh, L. F. Hersh & Bro. 
NEW YORK 


Oeonta—W. F. Eggleston. 

Norwich—W. H. Dunne, W. H. Dunne Company. 

New York—H. F. C. Kilian. 

Olean—Earl Foss, Foss Bros. Company. 

Oswego—F. G. Murphy, Jr., Wilcox Bros. Grocery Company. 

Rochester—Fred W. Davis, Brewster-Gordon & Company. 

Schenectady—Henry L. Cohen, Jonathan Levi Company, Inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem—C. D. Cromer, Cromer Grocery Company. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo—C. O. Follett, Fargo Mercantile Company. 
Williston—H. B. Schofield, Williston Grocery Company 


Grand Forks—P. M. Ousted, Grand Forks Mercantile 
Company. 


OHIO 

Chillicothe—D. H. Roche, Dahl-Campbell Branch. 

Dayton—J. F. Schneider, Wm. Campbell Branch. 

Findlay—David Kirk, Jr., David Kirk Sons Company. 

Lancaster—Lewis E. Hartman, Miller & Hartman. 

Marion—Josiah Bindley, Bindley Grocery Company. 

Sandusky—M. J. Bender, Bender-Woodward Company. 

Springfield—C. P. Meredith, Steele-Meredith Company. 

Cincinnati—A. Janszen, Jr., Janszen Grocery Company. 

Tiffin—Walter J. Fleck, Floom-Fleck Company. 

Fremont—A. L. Munch. 

Fostoria—W. R. Weeks. 

Washington Court House—W. Campbell, Dahl-Campbell 
Branch. 

Zanesville—A. T. Baker, Baker Wholesale Grocery 
Company. 

Kenton—E. B. Smith, Kenton Grocery Company. 

Defiance—J. E. Nolan, Defiance Grocery Company. 

Steubenville—James H. Mosel, Mosel-Johnson Company. 

OKLAHOMA 

McAlester—Elmer Hale, Hale-Halsell Company. 

Hugo—J. A. Gardner, Hale-Halsell Company. 

Chickasha—C. B. Hanna, Williamson-Halsell-Frazier 
Company. 

Muskogee—R. S. Davis, Muskogee Wholesale Grocery 
Company. 

Henryetta—Lee Boerstler, Boerstler Bros. 

OREGON 
Eugene—A. E. Brigham, Allen & Lewis. 
Portland—F. A. Spencer, Allen & Lewis. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Charleroi—B. B. Fox, Fox Grocery Company. 

Erie—Chas. J. Haller. Jacob Haller Company. 

Lancaster—Lewis E. Hartman, Miller & Hartman. 
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McKeesport—A. C. McCune, Potter-McCune Company. 

New Brighton—R. A. Trout, W. E. Osborn Company. 

Pittsburgh—John R. Voskamp, B. H. Voskamp Sons, Inc. 

Du Bois—F. L. Chicester, Miles & Company. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Aberdeen—H. C. Jewett, Jewett Bros., Inc. 

Sioux Falls—Amos E. Ayres, Jewett Bros. & Jewett. 

Yankton—C. A. Lack, Yankton Grocery Company. 

Mitchell—J. T. Purcell, Purcell Wholesale Grocery Company. 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga—J. T. Grant, J. T. Grant & Company. 

TEXAS 


Austin—H. M. Houston, John Bremond Company. 
Waco—E. E. Logan, Shear Company. 
Hillsboro—T. M. Conover, Adkins-Polk Company. 
Houston—W. A. Forbes. 


Quanah—Oscar Williams, H. O. Wooten Grocery Company. 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham—E. F. Nesbit, Northern ‘memati Company. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling—Edward E. Wagner, Edward Wagner Company. 
Clarksburg—T. Blair Willison, Blair Willison Company. 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay—Frank C. Schilling, Frank C. Schilling Company. 


Janesville—Chas. Chase, Janesville Wholesale Grocery 
Company. 


La Crosse—F. W. Sisson, Sisson-Sielstad-Hougen. 
Eau Claire—C. F. Mittelstadt, H. T. Lange & Company. 


Racine—James Hoffman, Hoffman Wholesale Grocery 
Company. 


Madison—Jerry Simon, Simon Bros. Company. 
WYOMI 


Cheyenne—M. H. Blunt, McCord-Brady Company. 


DOUGLAS “PECTIN” PATENTS COVER ONLY 
CLARIFYING METHOD 


UDGE HAZEL, sitting in the District Court, 
Western District of New York, heard the case of 
Douglas Pectin Corporation vs. Armour & Co. for 

violation of patent rights. The first patent was issued 
to Douglas on December 30th, 1913; the second August 
7th, 1917, and the third May 20th, 1919. 

In all some 40 witnesses were sworn to prove that 
the processes of the first and third patents in use were 
old; that the method of using the pomace of apples, 
pressing out the cider to make a jelly concentrate, and 
using the apple waste, skins and cores, was familiar to 
the skilled in the art and pectin concentrates had been 
used long before the Douglas conception for making 
jams and jellies. 

Briefly the three patents are thus referred to in 
the Court’s findings: 

1—The patentee claims to‘ have been the first to 
isolate from fruit its jellying material—a substance 
peculiarly adapted for making jellies, jams and pre- 
serves, which he calls a concentrated pectin. The con- 
centrate is a viscous substance of certain strength and 
clearness and, according to the specification, is prefer- 
ably made of apples or apple waste from which the 
larger part of the natural sugar has been removed to 
estop the pectin (a jellifying constituent) from jellify- 
ing itself, and forms, without prolonged boiling, a jelly 
with sugar and water, or jam by mixing with fruit 
particles. 

To carry out his conception, the patentee asserts 
that at various times in 1909, the spring of 1910-11, he 
experimented with apples and their skins and cores by 
extracting from the residue pomace an isolated fruit 
pectin. He desugared the pomace, or ground apple sub- 
stance, to transform it into a concentrate of pectin, and 
ascertained that upon mixing the same with a variable 
quantity of sugar and fruit juices or mashed fruit in 
the juices, and adding thereto a small quantity of acid, 
when such addition was deemed necessary, that jellies 
or jams, respectively, were formed. 
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GOOD 
| | “Peas Th 
SEED PEA 
STOCK 


¥ takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


= 


KIEFER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


As an aid to production and low cost operation, no 
plant can afford to be without these two units. 


The Kiefer ROTARY RINSER_ washes jars, bottles, 
tumblers before filling. Assures you of a clean package for 
your product. 


For cold or hot water rinsing, or hot water rinsing and 


steam sterilization. 
ROTARY RINSER 


The Kiefer SPRAY CONVEYOR Washes the 
containers after they are capped. Brings them to the 
labeler free from the product that has been splashed or 
spilled upon them—ready to display your product to 
the best advantage. 


SPRAY CONVEYOR 


Write for our catalog of food product packaging equipment. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


| 
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In other words, he asserts and claims that by sim- 
ply cooking apples or their waste from which the sac- 
charine juice had previously been taken, and then ex- 
pressing the juice, a pectin concentrate or extract was 
formed to which he gave the name of “Certo,” selling 
the same in large quantities, as the proofs show, to 
canners, and in small quantities, in bottles, to indi- 
viduals. 


2—The second patent, granted one year and four 
months after the first, is limited to a treatment of the 
pectin concentrate by which its turbidity or cloudiness 
is removed by separating the starch and tannin which 
were in complete solution in the weak liquor before 
concentration and which, as plaintiff’s testimony indi- 
cates, were not perceptible. The separation of the 
starch and tannin was finally accomplished by the use 
of a diastatic enzym which changed the starch into car- 
bohydrates like maltrose, which then arrested precipi- 
tation, it then being unable to combine with the tannin. 
Any lack of accuracy in the description of the second 
patent relating to the method of making the concen- 
trate, does not modify or alter the description in the 
first patent. It cannot be construed to include the 
product or process of the first patent. 


3—The third patent, which also relates to prac- 
ticing process, in its essence consists in lessening the 
boiling operation for producing jams and jellies by 
using the concentrated pectin. In making the product 
in the home and in manufactories, the required boiling 
period often dissipated the flavor and aroma of the 
fruit and destroyed its color, and the patent designed 
to treat the boiled mass so as to sterilize it without 
evaporation resulting from prolonged boiling. 


In rendering decision, the Court said: “My con- 
clusion is that the patent to Robert Douglas, No. 


a 


An ordinary label is just a label. 
A Gamse Label is an advertise- 
ment. 


H.GAMSE BRO| 
Litho raphers 
| GAMSE BUILDING. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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1,082,682, dated December 30th, 1913 (app. filed May 
19th, 1913), and patent No. 1,304,166, to the same in- 
ventor, assignor Douglas Packing Company, Inc., dated 
May 30, 1919 (app. filed August 14, 1913), are antici- 


pated by the prior uses to which attention has herein 
been drawn. 


The patent to Robert Douglas, No. 1,234,666, dated 
August 7, 1917 (app. filed April 12, 1915), is held valid 
and infringed by defendant, Armour & Company, since 
the evidence shows that starch and tannin are re- 
moved by its product by the use of a diastatic enzym 
which operated to convert the starch and prevents or 
clears its concentrate from a turbid solution. The 
claims which do not specifically include the treatment 
by which the cloudy precipitate in plaintiff’s product 
is eliminated, are construed to include such treatment. 


Decrees may be entered in accordance with this 
opinion with two-thirds costs to defendant.” | 
Dated, July 20, 1926. | 


W. D. HUFFMAN BURIED 


UNERAL services of William D. Huffman, presi- 
dent of W. D. Huffman & Co., manufacturers of 
preserved pickles and other products, who died 

Saturday, August 14th, at his home, 2226 Central ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, were held at 10 o’clock Tuesday, 
August 17th, at the home. Mr. Huffman founded the 
company which bears his name thirty years ago. He 
had been a resident of Indianapolis about fifty years, 


‘wslaiga gone there from Columbus, Ohio, where he was 
orn. 


He was married in Indianapolis in 1891 to Miss 
Laura Taylor. He was a member of the Central Chris- 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1926-1927 


OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, Geo. T. Phillips, C. 
J. Schenkel, Edw. A. Kerr, J. 
O: Langrall, C. Torsch. 
Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Hampton Steele, 
C. Roberts. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard E. Jones, * Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. 

Albert w. 

Robinson, Geo. Phillips, 
x, L. North, Shriver. 
Steele, Lang- 
rall, BD. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 


Executive Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 
Brokers Committee, Hai Imwold, Henry Flem- 


ing, Herbert Roberts, 
mond Roberts, J. A. lian, 
Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. Shriver, 
S. J. Ady, . % Feeser. EB. 
E. Langrall, Stockham. 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Henry Doeller, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


vine Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 
Publicity Committee, pro al I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel Cc. John Beeuwkes. 
Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 
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a varter 
Pictorial Diagram eadquarters 


of the new 
Sprague~ Sells 
Service Plan 


If it’s used 
in a Cannery 


Sprague-Sells it. 


Chas. E. Musson 
James Roche - 

John Cleveland 
Joseph Staebell 
Joseph Burns 
Walter P. Morrison 
Clarence Buyer 
Frank Wallace 
Louis Noble 

Geo. W. Pugh 
Fred Snively 
Frank Hacker 

W. F. R. Patterson 
Milton Freeborough 
Charles Kerr 

John Dobkins 


General Sales Headquarters 


The Last Word 


In Field Service 


HEN a Canner wants service he wants it quick. During the 1926 

corn pack our service men will work from convenient headquarters 

in every canning locality. We have arranged with hotel clerks to forward 
phone callsand messages to them promptly. 


If anything goes wrong during the season and you need help quickly, con- 
sult the following list and phone or wire the man nearest you. 


Sprague-Sells Service Men’s Headquarters 
for the 1926 Corn Pack 


Sprague-Sells Corp. 
Faber Hotel 

St. Dennis Hotel 
Spencer Hotel 
Cardio Hotel 
Cato-Sells Hotel 
Argue-Not Inn 
Elmwood Hotel 
Grove Corner Inn 
Westminster Hotel 
Merchants Hotel 


Sprague-Sells Corp. 
Sprague-Sells Corp. 


Oneida Hotel 
Martin Hotel 
Cardinal Hotel 


Hoopeston, Ill. 
Mendota, III. 
Columbus, Ind. 
Marion, Ind. 
Atlantic, Iowa 
Vinton, Iowa 
Fryeberg, Me. 
Waterville, Me. 
Aberdeen, Md. 
Westminster, Md. 
LeSueur, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Wilmington, Ohio 
Madison, Wis. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., 500 N. Dearbon St., Chicago, III. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branch Offices 


Los Cal. 
Newark, 
Portland, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Hayward, Cal. 
Springfield, Mo. 


Cannery Equipment 
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tian Church and a regular attendant at the late Rev. 
Allan B. Philputt’s Bible class. 


Surviving are the widow; three sisters, Mrs. D. M. 
Bradbury, of Indianapolis, and Mrs. Will Hoover and 
Mrs. Willard Kline, of Columbus, Ohio. Burial was in 
Columbus. 


VEGETABLES PACKED IN CALIFORNIA 
YEAR OF 1926 


HE following figures are for the entire State of 
California for the current year—1926: 


Asparagus 2,236,111 cases 
Peas 216,511 cases 
Spinach 1,339,857 cases 


Figures are in cases, all sizes and grades. 


The figures for Northern and Central California 
have been compiled by the Secretary of the Canners’ 
League of California from individual reports of pack- 
ers, and the figures of Southern California have been 
compiled by the Secretary of the Southern California 
Canners’ Association in a like manner. 


Yours very truly, 
W. M. HENRY, 


August 17, 1926. Secretary-Treasurer. 


A PART OF INDIANA’S PRODUCTION 


CCORDING to the President of the Southern 
Indiana Canners’ Association, Mr. I. C. Morgan, 
the members of that Association produce each 

year: 


“Lye hominy, of which the members of our 
Association pack more than one-half of the entire 
pack in the United States, 12,000,000 cans; sauer- 
kraut, 3,500,000 cans; pumpkin, 5,250,000 cans; to- 
matoes, 10,000,000 cans; tomato puree, 3,500,000 
cans; tomato catsup, 10,000,000 bottles and 250,000 
cans; sweet corn, 6,800,000 cans; pork and beans, 
3,250,000 cans; red beans, 3,500,000 cans; kidney 
beans, 1,000,000 cans; miscellaneous products, 
2,500,000 cans.” 


USE OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLES 


ROM time to time the canned foods specialist of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
receives requests for names of foreign canners 

of pineapples. It has been found that most of these 
requests come from manufacturers who intend using 
the imported products for the production of glace pine- 
apple and other similar purposes. A large part of such 
imports come from the Straits Settlements and consist 
of pineapples packed in water. The claim has been 
made that the Hawaiian pineapples are not of proper 
consistency and quality for the production of glace 
fruit. This statement has been communicated to the 
Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners. One of 
the prominent members of the association states that 
very excellent glace pineapples can be made from the 
Hawaiian product, and that by the use of proper meth- 
ods a product superior to that produced from any other 
pineapple can be obtained. 


Any manufacturer of glace fruit who is anxious to 
investigate the possibilities of Hawaiian pineapple 
should communicate with the Association of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Canners, 215 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wryando 


Cleaner and Cleanse” 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 ‘distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


—Since 1913— 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS 


Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


ead 824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,O.U.S.A. 


==> 


+: MANUFACTURER 
CANNERS'° PACKERS 


KNIVES -APRONS-4N0 


SUPPLIES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 


(Since 1906) 


PATENT COUNSEL 


Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ask 


BERLIN 
PICKING 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


MACHINERY 


TABLE 


WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 
BERLIN ee CO. BERLIN, WIS. 


~ 
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Tomatoes, Corn, Sweet Potatoes, String Beans, 
Oysters, Shrimp, etc, etc, etc. 


Robins Manufactures Machinery for the articles above mentioned. Write, phone or 
telegraph. We have 60,000 square feet loaded with all kinds of New and Little 
Used Machinery, and your orders are given prompt attention. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealing Machine. 


Thousands in use. Stock carried 


in Baltimore for immediate ship- 


ment. 


Sorting and Picking Table 


Crate Covers 


Steam Retort. 


Potato and Tomato Washer. 
Made of wire, pipe or channel 
iron cylinder, any size. 


Robins Steam Hoist. 


We carry a full line of Dewey & Almy Adhesives. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. INC., Manufacturers 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Power Presses, all makes and sizes at low 
prices. Write for list. Closing out large quantity of Can 
Machinery including Bliss and Max Ams Double Seamers, 
Bliss Bodymakers, American Can Crimpers, etc. at give 
away prices as we are moving. 

Joseph Hyman & Sons, Richmond St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 
4 1919 model ‘‘Peerless’’ Huskers $75.00 each 
4 1919 model ‘‘Invincible’’ Huskers $45.00 each 
5 ‘‘*Morral’’ Single Huskers $35.00 each 
1 Ayars Exhauster 
1 Hawkins Exhauster 
1 Lot Steam Engines 8 to 25 H. P. both Horizontal 
and Vertical 
3 40x 48 open kettles 
15 4 tier Process Kettle Crates 
1 Ne. 1, 2and 3 “‘Burt’’ Labeler 
1 No. 10 “‘Burt’’ Labeler 
1 No. 1, 2 and 3 ‘‘Knapp”’ Labeler 
250 ft. Roller Gravity Conveyor 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Third and Dillon Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE —Four Can Factory Water Testers made by 
Stevenson & Company. 
The United States Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One steam box, 5 trucks for some and 100 
rectangular tomato scalding baskets. Must be in good 
condition. 

Address Box Box A 1420 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Oswego fruit and gar- 
den section. Abundant spring water. Apples, Cherries, 
Pears, Tomatoes, muck crops. Plenty excellent labor. Low 
taxes. Good buildings. S. R. Lockwood, Oswego, N. Y. R. 6 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant on Gulf Coast of Mississippi. 
Unlimited supply of Oysters, Shrimp and Southern grown 
vegetables close to plant. Everything needed for canning 
Shrimp and Oysters. Splendid climate. Purest artesian 
water on earth in unlimited quantities. Appraised this 
month by appraisal firm at $28,000 assets. Will sell for 
$15,000, half cash and balance one year. Plant ready to go 
to work. Present owner engaged in other business, cannot 
give attention toplant. Splendid chance to make money. 
Must sell at once. 


Address P. O. Box 37, Gulfport, Miss., % L. B. C. Co. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Expert to open new plant. Must be thoroughly 
experienced and qualified, Ist—to pack berries only, either glass or 
tin; 2nd—to handle a crew; 3rd—to run a plant so that the owners 
may forget it. What we want isa HEMAN who knows how to 
pack berries and has the executive ability to get itdone. The sea- 
son begins September Ist, but work right now. Salary reasonable 


and if both satisfied, job is for life. 


Address Box B- 1418 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An opportunity for capable man to become associ- 
ated in the capacity of sdlesman, with the fastest growing can manu- 
facturing Company in the United States. Territory offers innumber- 
able possibilities. Experience in this or allied industries preferable. 

Address Box B-1423 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Assistant in Catsup Room. Experien- 
ced in Pulp examination; able to take charge. References. 
Address Box B-1424 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions— Wanted 


SITUATION WANTED-—I am just finishing a fine pack of peas 
for a well known New York State Canner—was employed for that 
purpose, but will be open again Sept Ist. Experienced and able 


to take charge of entire plant. Permanent position with good house 
preferred. 


Address Box B 1422 care of The Canning Trade. © 


POSITION WANTED—Young man thirty eight years old with 
twenty years experience in the Pickle and Condiment business, in- 
cluding, Olives, Sauerkraut, Jelly, Preserves, Vinegar, Horse Radish 
Catsup, etc. wants connection with pickle manufacturer. Has in- 
side as well as sales experience. Personal sales record of from one 
to three hundred thousand yearly. Capable of assuming General or 
Sales Management. 


Address Box B-1409 care of The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—FExecutive and Chemical Engineer with 
nine years Government experience on foods and nine years canning 
and vinegar work. Age 39, university graduate and married. Ex- 
cellent references as to character, ability and — Available at 


= Rogers— 
Address Box B 1421 care of The Canning Trade. 


Operated my own factory in Germany for (8) eight years pack- 
ing vegetables and fruits, also jams, jellies and condiments. Owing 
to general despression there was forced to discontinue the same. 
Ready to accept and adopt myself to any suitable position in the 
canning industry immediately. Have recently arrived from Ger- 
many and can supply first class recommendations. 

Rudolf Schaper, 1105 Fast 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED—By Chemist, Technical graduate with 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Thorough training in chemistry and 
biology. Three years experience in chemistry and bacteriology. 
Desires connection in food industry. Future prospects the main Reg. Trade Mark 
consideration. 

Address Box B-1411 care of The Canning Trade. 
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50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


BREEDERS 
CANNERS SEEDS ee 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


IMMEDIATE | The Rotary Washer 
SHIPMENT without any 


cutting surfaces 


There is still an opportunity to secure one 

of these machines from stock. Savings in 

raw material soon pay for this equipment. 
Wire for particulars. 


AR anes S.O.RANDALL'S SON 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Adhesives for Food-Packers 


| 
Monarch 
If your labels are worth anything at 


all, aren’t they worth sticking 1 

SECURELY ? Sanitary 

ARABOL labeling glues guarantee j Rotary 

to deliver your advertising message 

to consumers of your produts. Tomato 
THE ARABOL MEG. CO. Washer 


New York: 110 East 42nd St. 


Chicago: (Cicero), Ill. Boston: .12 Commercial Wharf 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 
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CAN PRICES 


WHO WOULD BE 
TO BLAME? 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 5 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 
ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 


if your plant were to burn now and seas. 

you were without adequate fire $15.30 per M. 

26.91 
29.09 


You are responsible for the safety of 
the investment in your plant, equip- 
ment, supplies and materials, and in 


your stock of canned foods. Only $ M 
with adequate fire insurance can the nn Oe 
protection of this investment be com- a 1.00 


plete. 
American Can Co. 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 
at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


provides your insurance at a cost so 
reasonable that you cannot afford to 
deprive your business of the protect- 
ion it should have. 


For 


Special Lima Bean Rubbers 


Check over your values now and 
make sure that you have enough in- 
surance. If you have not, send 
your application to 


for Pea Viners 


Write 
LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
391 W. Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 


The new prices represent the following reductions. ; 

| 
| 4 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 


few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


Canned Vegetables 


Balto. 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 
White Mammoth, No. 214......+ 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 24%...... 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%....... 
White, Large, No. 
Green, Large, No. 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 
White, Medium, No. 
Green, Medium, No. 2%4......... 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 246. cove 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sd....--- : 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sa . 3.25 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq . 3.20 
BAKED BEANS{ 
In Sauce, 18 0z 55 
Pisin, NO. 
In Sauce, No. .70 
In Sauce, NO. 1.50 
In Sauce No. 4.25 
BEANSt{ 


Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2 .90 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.104.25 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2. .95 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 10. 4.50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2. 85 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10. 4.00 


Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2..... 2.00 
Limas, Std. Green, No. 2.......- 1.55 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.1.35 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 106.50 
Limas, Soaked, NO sees 
Red Kidney, Std No. 2......++.. 1.00 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10........ 5.00 
BEETS} 
Baby, No. 1.85 
Whole, No. 4.25 
NO. 20 5 
CARROTS} 
Std. Sliced, No. 
Std. Sliced, No. 10.....-eeeeeee 4.25 
Std. Diced, No. 2......ccccecceee 1.10 
Std. Diced, No. sonia 
CORN? 
Sid. Evergreen, No. 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. .80 
Std. Shoepeg, No. .90 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co... .85 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2......... 


Iix. Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.o.b. Co. .90 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. 1.10 


Std. Crushed, No. 2 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .89 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2........- 1.00 
Ix. Std. Crushed, No.2,f.0.b. Co. .90 
HOMINY?¢ 

Standard, Split, No. 3......-+..-. 1.00 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......... 3.25 


MIXED VEGETABLES}{ 
Standard, No. 2 
Standard, No. 10 
Fancy, No. 
Fancy, NWO. 20... 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt{ 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 
2 Sieve, 
2 Sieve, 
No. 3 Sieve, 
3 
4 


Sieve, 
. 4 Sieve, 
. 4 Sieve, No. 2, 
. 5 Sieve, No. 2 
Seconds, No. 2... 
EK. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.... . 
KE. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. 1.. .72% 
J. Ex. Std... No. 2 Sieve, No.1 .95 


Fancy Petit Pois, No. 
PUMPKIN¢ 


ee 


) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 
Balto. N. Y. 

SAUERKRAUT{ 
Standard, NO. 246. 1.10 
Standard, NG: 10... 4.00 4.50 
SPINACHt 

Standard, NO. 246... 1.45 1.55 
Standard, No. 3...... 1.50 1.65 
Stangard, NO. 4.75 5.10 
SUCCOTASHt{ 

Std. Green Corn, Green Limas..1.35 1.25 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).1.20 1.20 
Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas).1.15 .... 
SWEET POTATOES{ 

Standard: NO. .20 
Standard, No. 2%. 1.35 
Standard, No. 4.75 
TOMATOES}+ 

Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County..... 
Fancy, No. 3, f.o.b. County..... 1.30 1.40 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. County....4.85 5.25 
Ext. Std., No. 2, f.0.b. .80 -90 
Ext: Std., NO. 1.15 
Ext. Std., No. 216 County 
Ext. Std., No.3, f.0.b. County..1.25 .... 
Ext. Std., No. 10, f.o.b. County. 4.00 4.35 
Std. No. 1, f.o.b. County........ -50 asie's 
Sta. No. 2, f.0.b. 
Std. No. f.o.b. County...... 
Std. No. 3, f.o.b. County.......- 
Std: No. 10, f.0.b. County......... 4.08 
ING. 
TOMATO PUREE? 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... .50 
Std. No. 10, Whole Stock........ 3.25 3.35 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings... -42% .50 
Std. No. 10, Trimmings......... 3.25 aoe 

Canned Fruits 

APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 

APRICOTS* 

California Standard, No. 2%4........ 2.35 
California Choice, No. 2.85 
California Fancy, No. 21%4....... 3.00 
BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 6.50 6.75 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.90 2.00 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... 
BLUEBERRIESS§ 

Maine, No. 10... 12.50 12.00 
CHERRIES§ 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2...1.40 1.60 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2..1.90 2.20 
Extra Preserved, No. 
Red Pitted, No. 10...........-. 12.50 

Sour Pitted Red, 
California Standard 24S 
California Choice, No. 2%....... ++ 
California Fancy, No. 2%....... 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. -95 -20 
Standard, No. --5.50 5.50 
PEACHESS§ 

California Std., No. 24%, Y. C...2.30 2.20 
California Choice, No. 2%, Y. C.2.60 2.55 
California Fancy, No. 2%4........... 2.85 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 
Standard White, NO. 2. cove 
Standard Yellow, No. 2... 
Seconds, White, No. 
Standarda, Write, NO. 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ .... 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3... 2.00 


(§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


CANNED 


alto. 
Extra Standard White, No. 3...1.75 1.90 
Seconds, White, No. 3........... 1.30. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.35 1.55 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 1.75 =e 
Pies, Unpecied, NO 1.30 1.20 
Pies, Unpeeled, Ne: 10... 
PEARS§ 
Seconds, No. 2, in Water........:, 
Standards, No. 2, in Water........ 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.40 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... 00 ‘ 
Standards, Nod. 3, in Water..... made naa 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup......... 1.75 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup...... 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...1.85 ‘i 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2..1.75 .... 
Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2..... 1... 
Bahama, Grated, Ex. Std., No. 2.. : 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%..2.50 2 45 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2%....2.380 2/25 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2........ 2.15 
Hawaii, Sliced, Std., No. 2...... : 1.75 
Hawaii, Grated, Extra, No. 2... 2.00 


Shredded, Syrup, No. 10 


Crushed, Extra, No. 10 iso 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10 cag 
Porto Rico, No. 
RASPBERRIES§ 

Bitek, Water, No. ‘ 4 
STRAWBERRIESS§ 

Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2... .... 2.10 
extra, Preserved, No. 2......... 
Extra, Preserved, No. cove 1.35 
Standard, Water, No. 10........... - 10.50 
FRUITS FOR SALAD* 

Canned Fish 

HERRING ROE* 


Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 0z.1.40 1.65 
LOBSTER* 


Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 doz 


Flats, % lb. cases, 4 4.40 
OYSTERS* 

4 1.40 1.6 
SALMON* 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......... 4.00 3.55 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. ........ 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 1.. 
Piat, NO. 4.30 
Medium Hed, - 2.80 
SHRIMP* 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case* 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 


4 Oil, Keyless 
¥ Oil, Key, Carton 
Oil, Decorated 
¥% Tomato, Carton 
Mustard, Keyless 
3%, Mustard, Keyless 


California, %, per case...... 

TUNA FISH—White, per Case* 

California, %s, Blue Fin............ 6.50 


California, is, Blue 
California, %s, Striped 
California, 1s, Striped 
California, %s, Yellow 
California, 1s, Yellow 


|_| 
N. Y. : 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
D5 
50 
0 
30 
5 
75 
15 
.00 
.05 
.00 
.00 
1/15 
Out 
2.05 
1.25 
4.75 
5.50 
1.10 
4.35 
.90 
4 1.00 
1.10 
.90 
90 
1.10 
1.20 
3.60 
1.20 
5.00 
1.25 
5.10 
1.40 
5.25 4.15 
1.50 6.00 5.15 
1.25 Out 4.50 
1.05 5.00 
1.00 
5125 
.95 
1.05 12.50 
6.25 
1.00 12.00 
3.00 6.75 ae 
1.00 12.50 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


What Those 72',¢ Tomatoes Were—Tomatoes Have a 
Very Strong Position—What the Figures Show— 
Tomato Prices Should Be Much Higher Than 
Now Quoted—The Corn Crop Also Hurt. 
String Beans Suffer From Too 
Much Rain 


HOSE CHEAP TOMATOES—Canners of toma- 

i toes in all sections of the country should be ac- 

quainted with the real facts in connection with 

the 72!4c No. 2 tomatoes which have caused so 

much talk, not to say profanity, in the market for the 
past week or so. 

In the tidewater region of Virginia they grew a 
large acreage of early tomatoes for the market stalls 
this season, but the crop ripened quickly and very much 
all at one time, and more than that the market prices 
at the wharves fell off until it was hard to get freight 
out of them. The growers then turned to the local 
canners and induced them to can the remaining crop. 
These early tomatoes, as everyone knows, are usually 
off color and generally of poor quality, at least as com- 
pared with the late crop tomatoes, being watery as a 
rule. However, this season these early tomatoes were 
of fairly solid consistency, but were off color, and the 
canned product showed this. These are the tomatoes 
that were rushed upon the market as quickly as they 
were canned, and offered at 72'4c per dozen. It was a 
break in price upon a bargain lot of canned tomatoes, 


and some of the buyers refused to accept them upon 
delivery. 


The market price on standard No. 2 tomatoes has 
not been below 80c, and is more generally quoted at 
85c. In fact, some buyers have refused to take the 
72'!4c tomatoes and have paid 85c for last year’s 2s in 
preference, so that any effort to make it appear that 
the market on No. 2 standard tomatoes is 72!4c is de- 
liberately wrong. As we warned last week, pressure 
has been brought to make the tomato canners believe 
that the market has slumped to 7214c, but such is not 
the case. In face of the bad crop conditions and almost 
certainty of a short crop and shorter pack, many can- 
ners have entirely withdrawn from the tomato market, 


even at 85c for 2s, and they are wise in doing this. The 
canner who understands the tomato situation as it ap- 
pears today, and continues to sell at the market, is sim- 
ply taking money out of his own pocket. 

According to government figures, published else- 
where in this issue, the tomato acreage of the country 
is just about 100,000 acres short of 1925, and is 50,000 
acres short of 1924. On August 1st the estimated pro- 
duction per acre was figured a little higher than that of 
1924, that is 1926 promised 4.7 tons per acre, whereas 
1924 yielded but 3.8 tons per acre. However, the Gov- 
ernment figures must inevitably be lowered since the 
two weeks of driving rains which the tomato crop of 
all sections east of the Mississippi River have had. You 
will note that everywhere the tomato crop has been 
hurt by these incessant rains, and it is almost an 
axiom that heavy rains the middle of August spell the 
ruination of the tomato crop. It is just at this time 
that the blossoms for the late, or heavy crop, set on, 
and these rains knock off or ruin these blossoms, there- 
by curtailing the main crop. If 1926 shows 3.8 tons 
per acre, as did 1924, the growers and canners will con- 
sider themselves lucky. Therefore, with an acreage 20 
per cent less than the last normal year, even with ideal 
weather conditions from now on, the pack cannot be 
equal to the 1924 pack of tomatoes by 20 per cent. That 
year’s pack was 12,500,000 cases, and on that basis 
1926’s tomato pack will be 10,000,000 cases. 


This is not merely juggling figures, and we know 
that the majority of tomato canners will say that they 
cannot equal that figure. To do it they must have a 
late fall, and yet these rains we have had for the past 
two weeks, and almost incessantly, are said by some to 
be the equinoxial rains, and if they are then cold 
weather is not far behind them. 

In further consideration all tomato canners should 
realize that the 1925 tomato pack is cleaned up better 
than usual, as the Government’s figures show that on 
July 15th, more than a month ago, there were but 12 
per cent of that pack yet in canners’ hands. That would 
represent less than 2,400,000 cases of all kinds. If 
these were carried over into this year’s pack, it would 
represent less than the normal carry-over, which was 
always figured at about 3,000,000 cases. But those fig- 


ures were made on July 15th, so that one and a half 
month’s consumption (to September 1st) must be taken 
from them, and the remainder will be the carry-over. 
If consumption continued from July 15th at the same 
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rate maintained during the previous months in which 
this pack was eaten, or in other words at about one and 
a half million cases per month, there will be few, if any, 
tomatoes left to carry over. Make your own figuration. 
This is the first time in the history of tomato canning 
that the facts have been obtainable—as to acreage, pos- 
sible yield and carry-over in canners’ hands. Now you 
can know what you are doing, and proceed with cer- 
tainty. 

The moral is this: Last year the country ate nearly 
twenty million cases of tomatoes of rather poor aver- 
age quality. In 1926 the best the tomato canners may 
expect to do will be to produce 10,000,000 cases (and 
we hope and believe they will be of finer quality) to 
which must be added two and a half million cases as 


carry-over (if they have eaten no tomatoes whatever - 


since July 15th). That means 12,500,000 to supply a 
demand proved to be 18,000,000 cases. What should 
the price be? In January, 1925, No. 3 standard toma- 
toes were out of quotation, but were well worth, and 
sold at $1.50; No. 2s $1.10, with other sizes in propor- 
tion. And tomatoes are worth that today, and we be- 
lieve they will bring it. Writing from Marysville, Ind., 
August 24th, a canner says: 

“Up to three weeks ago this part of Indiana 
had as fine tomato prospects as the writer, who 
has been in the game for 19 years, ever saw. How- 
ever, it has rained here at least once every 24 
hours for the past three weeks. We figured upon 
a pack of 30,000 cases, but it begins to look as 
though it will hustle us to pack our future orders 
of 16,000 cases in full. Locally speaking, the out- 
look is mighty poor for even half a crop now.” 


You may take that as a sample of what the rains 
have done to tomatoes. The figures upon the sugar corn 
crop, its acreage and estimated yield are also given in 
this issue, and. you can make somewhat of the same 
deduction on that crop as on tomatoes, except that corn 
has not been as badly hurt by the continuous rains. 
The main trouble, there, is in causing the late corn to 
tassel out short, and thus the yield will be cut. The 
corn pack, however, will not nearly approach the early 
estimates, and they were set at 25 per cent less than 
last year, or just about ’24’s output, or roughly 12,000,- 
000 cases. ;There has been some evidence of a weaken- 
ing in corn prices, but this is entirely wrong and not 
at all called for. The quality of the corn so far packed 
has been “bang-up;” the yield per ton and per acre have 
both been disappointing, and the ultimate pack must be 
well within bounds. 

The same thing is true about string beans. The 
acreage was cut, the crop has been hurt by the rains, 
some canners not being able to get the beans picked, 
owing to the flooded condition of the fields. After the 
canners have finished each other off in their price-war 
on string beans the market will improve, so that the 
canner who can stay out of the market may make 
some money on them this season. 


The crop situation is the all-important one right 
now, rather than the mere market quotations. These 
you have on their regular page, but they are all lower 
than the conditions warrant. If the canners will but 
stiffen their backbones and ask the price, the jobbers 
will not only come out of their lethargy, but will pay 
the high prices because they know they must do so to 
get the goods. A lot of buyers are beginning to real- 
ize that they have waited too long already, and all will 
realize this shortly; but the canners may not waken 
to their opportunity until the jobbers have taken the 
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goods away from them. No canner need be afraid 
that he is asking too high a price, but all may be sure 
they are asking too low a price. From now on in can- 
ned foods it is a seller’s market. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Outlook for Fall Business Favorable—Wholesalers Not 
Nearly Covered—Canners Do Not Know How to 
Wait-Out the Market—Low Priced Early 
Packed Tomatoes Hurt the Market—Some 
Canners Withdrawn—But Little Trad- 
ing in Corn—Peas Dull—Fancy 
Peaches Short—Interest in 
Eastern Peaches—Cher- 
ries Higher—Pink 
Salmon Strong. 

New York, Aug. 26, 1926. 


HE SITUATION—Although spot trading has 
] _ been showing seasonable sluggishness during the 
past several weeks, the outlook for fall business 
is now receiving considerable attention, and appears 
quite favorable. Wholesale grocers operating in the 
local market have not covered anywhere near nor- 
mally for their later requirements, and are still in- 
clined to hold off on some lines in the belief that they 
can obtain better prices by keeping the canner on the 
anxious seat. This lack of buying interest has worked 
out before, and the jobbers see no reason why it should 
not continue to do so. The packers, unfortunately for 
themselves, have rarely thoroughly waited out the 
market, and so have yet to learn that they are sitting 
in a game against a cold deck. Ultimately, the jobbers 
must have the goods, and generally the canner “cracks” 
and comes down in price just at a time when the jobber 
has about decided that he cannot afford to wait any 
longer, and is ready to come in anyhow. If the canner 
is to be forced to become a warehouseman and mer- 
chandiser, it is time that he “wised up” to the situa- 
tion and added warehouse and interest charges on his 
goods when they are finally ordered out. Such a prac- _ 
tice on the part of canners generally would cut down 
their volume the first year it was tried, but would have 
a salutary effect upon the market in later seasons. 


New Tomatoes Easier—Reports from Baltimore 
indicate that considerable quantities of raw tomatoes 
are being dumped upon the Maryland market there by 
“outside” growers who went in on a gamble this year, 
and have lost. As a result of the low prices of the 
fresh stock, some fresh packed 2s, standards and al- 
leged standards, have been offered out as low as 72!4¢ 
per dozen f. o. b. cannery. After looking at some of 
the 72!4c tomatoes, however, many buyers have bought 
carry-over 2s at 80c in preference. The general mar- 
ket for futures appears steady at 50c for 1s, 80c for 2s, 
$1.20 for 3s and $4.00 for 10s. A number of packers 
have withdrawn their prices. As pointed out in last 
week’s The Canning Trade, if the buyers cannot see 
tomatoes at today’s going prices, the packers certainly 
cannot see anything in packing them and holding them; 
possibly to get rid of at lower prices later on. This is 
a new policy on the part of the packers, and will no 
doubt cause considerable lamentation on the part of 
some of the buyers who have grown so used to seeing 
the packers “holding the bag” that they consider any 
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other conduct on the part of the canners downright un- 
ethical. A little business is being booked here and 
there, but packers with reputations for quality are get- 
ting it. Reports from Indiana indicate that the market 
there is likewise quiet, with the price ranging holding 
at 90c for 2s, $1.15 for 214s, $1.25 for 3s and $3.75 for 
10s, all standard qualjty, f. o. b. cannery. Ozark can- 
ners are quoting new pack at 70c for 1s, 821!4c for 2s, 
$1.1214 for 214s, $1.25 for 3s and $4.00 for 10s, all 
f. o. b. Missouri canneries, standard quality. 

New Corn—Reports from Maryland indicate that 
the crop is shaping up long on quality and short on 
quantity. Standard crushed ranges 8714c¢ to 90c, fac- 
tory, with little trading being done. Western packers 
are quoting standard on future contracts at 90c to 95c 
per dozen. Fancy quality is held rather firm at all 
points, under a slightly better inquiry. 


Peas Dull—There is nothing new in the canned . 


pea situation, either on Southern or Western packs. 
Wisconsin packers are reported to have done a good 
business on standards at a range of 90c to 95c per 
dozen at the cannery, with available stocks rather 
closely sold up. Futures continue quiet and unchanged 
as to price. 

Fancy Peaches Short—The new peach crop in Cal- 
ifornia has not graded up as well as the packers had 
anticipated, and it is evident that a shortage of fancy 
quality is in sight, with the pack of choice fruit also 
smaller than had been anticipated earlier in the season. 
Thus far, however, it does not appear that the packers 
will be compelled to resort to pro-rata deliveries as a 
general thing. Short deliveries on one or two other 
fruits are in prospect, however, notably on plums. 
There has been some quiet buying of the general list of 
canned fruits, and packers are talking higher prices on 
their carry-over stocks. The larger packers have al- 
ready announced numerous withdrawals and some price 
increases. 

Eastern Peaches—Jobbers have been displaying 
more interest in Eastern pie peaches, and Michigan and 
New York packers are reported to have booked consid- 
erable business on yellow halves, waters, at $5.25 per 
dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, on 10s. Unpeeled halves, suit- 
able for pies, have sold down to $4.00 per dozen for 10s 
in water. 

R. S. P. Cherries Higher—<Activity in 10s red sour 
pitted cherries has continued, and it is currently re- 
ported that nothing is available at the canneries under 
$11.50 per dozen, f. 0. b. Stocks remaining unsold in 
first hands are light, and some predictions are being 
made for a $12.50 to $13.00 market on this fruit later 
on in the season. 

Pink Salmon Strong—The reception accorded new 
pack Alaska pinks at $1.35 by the jobbers has con- 
vinced the packers that they priced their line too low, 
and considerable discussion regarding a higher market 
is heard. The export price is $1.40 per dozen, Pacific 
Coast. Pinks have been greatly popularized in the 
United States during the past year, first by the unusu- 
ally high prices which prevailed on reds last season, 
and secondly by the timely and well-directed advertis- 
ing campaign which the packers of pinks recently 
put on. 

Red Salmen Easy—Jobbers are not giving the 
$3.00 price on reds much consideration, and consider 
$2.75, Coast, the market, considerable business having 
been put through at the latter figure. The jobbers are 
not taking hold of the market for reds with their old- 
time vim, however, the market having been hurt con- 
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siderably by the high retail prices of the article during 
the past year. . 

Sardines Moving Better—Jobbers in many in- 
stances evidently failed to stock Maine sardines just 
prior to the recent price advance, notwithstanding the 
prior announcement by the packers of the impending 
advance, and there has been a fair demand for prompt ° 
shipment stocks during the past week. The market 
remains steady on all grades. 

Pineapple in Demand—Canned pineapple continues 
to show a steady tone on spot, and is one of the few 
items which has continued to move in good volume to 
the retail trade. Jobbers have been scouring around to 
take on additional 2s of the new pack on reports from 
the Island that this season’s pack was not running as 
heavily to that size as usual. Quotations are well held 
all along the line. 

New Shrimp Offering—Prices on fall pack shrimp 
have been named by Mississippi canners, and a good 
business for shipment when packed has been reaching 
the packers. Fancy 1s, wet or dry, are quoted at $1.40 
per dozen on large size, and $1.35 for mediums, running 
31 or over to the can. Stocks held by the jobbers are 
extremely short on this item. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Three Active Wisconsin Brokerage Firms Which Have 
Been Practically Dropped From the National 
Food Brokers Association—Fine Canned 
Corn Being Produced—Notes 
of Interest. 


Chicago, Aug. 27, 1926. 


NOTEthat the National Food Brokers Association 

has accepted the resignation of two Wisconsin 

brokerage concernsand has cancelled the mem- 
bership of another Wisconsin brokerage concern be- 
cause they preferred to sell the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Company, allowing that concern part of their 
brokerage, rather than to be members of the National 
Food Brokers Association. 

The Association has taken a wise and proper step, 
and I apologize for stating heretofore that its officers 
did not seem to know what to do in relation to this 
matter. They have acted courageously and have shown 
that the Association has the courage to do right, and 
to protect the interests of its members and assert its 
authority, for the purpose of curbing a mean assault 
upon the autonomy of the Association and an attack 
upon the very integrity of the present system of dis- 
tribution and the continued existence of the canned 
foods brokerage business. 

The three Wisconsin brokerage firms which have 
been practically dropped from the National Food Brok- 
ers Association membership were good, strong and act- 
ive firms; their members were popular and well liked 
by other brokers. It is a great pity that they could not 
see and realize that they were not only violating the 
rules and ethics of their Association, but that they 
were discriminating against all their other customers 
by allowing a part of their brokerage to the chain store. 

The business of the concern (chain store) is not of 
sufficient importance to justify such a sacrifice of rep- 
utation and friends. All the brokers nearly are selling 
the chain stores and have been for some years, recog- 
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nizing their wholesale establishments as jobbers, and 
entitled to manufacturers’ prices, but when it comes 
to dividing brokerage with them, and discriminating 
thereby against the regular wholesale grocers, every 
principle of fair and ethical business is undermined, 
and a broker is sawing off the limb between himself 
and the body of the tree. 

I understand that the wholesale grocers are keep- 
ing themselves well informed as to the brokers that 
are dividing their brokerage, and the canners who are 
allowing the brokerage to the concern mentioned, and 
that they will be careful to make their purchases from 
concerns that are fair in their methods. 

Canned Corn—I have seen samples of fancy Coun- 
try Gentleman canned corn from the Reece Canning 
Company, Waldron, Ind., of the 1926 pack, and the 
quality was very fine. It was rather too sweet for my 
personal taste, but it is said by canners that consumers 
prefer their canned corn very sweet, and as sugar is 
very cheap, the canners are giving canned corn to them 
extra sweet. I am fond of the natural flavor of corn 
and think that too much sugar takes away some of the 
natural flavor from canned corn, but canners must pack 
for the general public and not for individual tastes. 

The canning of corn is now actively in progress all 
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through the Central West, and reports from the can- 
neries are to the effect that a high quality is being 
packed, and that the output will be much below that 
of 1925. 

Canned Peas—The market for canned peas is flat 
and the brokers state that there is very little doing. 
Some sub-standard peas that were shipped to ware- 
houses here from Wisconsin, before the labeling law 
went into effect, are being offered at low prices and 
some sales have been made, I understand, around 75c 
and 80c. 

Buyers generally, however, are working on their 
receipts of canned peas from purchases made for future 
shipment, which purchases are now arriving. 

Canned Tomatoes—I understand that some sales 
of Indiana tomatoes in No. 10 cans, have been made 
this week of the 1926 pack, for $3.75 f. o. b. cannery. 
T have not heard of any sales of other sized cans. Can- 
ners are not pushing sales, and it is evident that they 
are waiting until they get the goods into the cans be- 
fore offering them very freely. 

The Weather—We are having bright, cool weather 
and a little rain nearly every night. Ideal weather for 


the growth and the gathering and canning of vege- 
tables. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Are the Chain Stores as Invulnerable as Generally Supposed ?—Recent Developments 
Indicate that Old-Line Wholesalers are Due for “‘Better Break’’ in Near 
Future—Chains Decentralizing Buying—Empire State Jobbers’ Profits 
Shrink—Specialty Salesmen Still Big Issue in Trade 
Other Notes of the Industry. 


HE CHAINS—Recent developments in the chain store field 
have focused grocery trade interest in that division of 
the industry, and have tended to once again bring to the 

fore the status of the chains in America’s grocery world. While 
some inclination has been shown by jobbers and retailers during 
the past several years to concede that the chains had the old- 
line grocery distributors “licked,” it now appears that the old- 
line interests are getting their second wind, while the chains 
are running into difficulty. 

One of the most interesting and concise summaries of the 
grocery trade situation, with particular emphasis upon the chain 
store feature, has just been made public by J. H. McLaurin, 
president of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. The 
information upon which the summary is based comes to the trade, 
via Mr. McLaurin, from a totally outside source, a trained busi- 
ness analyst who has been making a special study of chain 
store activities and development. The conclusions reached, 
therefore, are of unusual interest, coming as they do from a 
trained mind, analyzing the situation from the viewpoint of an 
outsider, and lacking the usual background of prejudice which 
previous works of the same sort have shown. This. sum- 
mary says: 

“The most powerful chains are decentralizing their buying. 
Their previous claims to economic strength and justification 
were based on the foundation of the low cost of volume and cen- 
tralized buying. Now the indications are that centralized buying 
is not entirely practicable. Managers of local districts are find- 
ing that they cannot expand local business unless allowed to 
select goods to meet local demands. Already one of the most 
powerful of the national chains is allowing its district managers 
to select the goods they want, the goods that they find most in 
demand in their localities. Orders are originating in the field 
—not at a central buying point. No longer can a manufacturer 
who is selling this chain for the first time present his proposi- 
tion to a buyer in New York or Chicago, with any hope of 
selling a volume sufficient to supply all the stores in the chain. 
This fact is tremendously significant. It simply means that all 
large chains will have to conform to economic necessity. No 
amount of advertising, no extension of price cutting, and no 
other inducements that the chains can offer will overcome the 
inherited and established prejudices and preferences for food 
products in the yarious sections of the country. 


“An analysis of the latest information we are able to pass 
along to you strongly indicates that the condition of the inde- 
pendent grocer is improving, so far as his chain store competi- 
tion is concerned. The most vital need of the independent is 
to take advantage of his opportunity. He must merchandise his 
products. He must have a more attractive store, a cleaner store, 
better displays, more efficient sales people, and he must empha- 
size service rather than price.” 

_ One of the most astute observers of grocery trade condi- 
tions in the ranks of the jobbers three or four years ago pointed 
out that the opposition of the chains had about reached their 
maximum; that the larger chains, of nation-wide scope, had in 
fact reached the point of saturation in the larger cities, and 
were finding it necessary to close down some of their new 
stores because they were actually competing with stores previ- 
ously established by the same organizations. Then, too, the 
chains have had considerable competition among themselves, 
and this has led to the inauguration of delivery services, handling 
of telephone, c. o. d. business, and other practices which com- 
mon belief in the industry seemingly recognizes only as attri- 
butes of the independent retailers. The latest move of the 
chains, that of decentralizing buying, plays right into the hands 
of the wholesale grocers. If, as has been charged, the chains 
have been using their immense purchasing power as a club to 
wield over the heads of the manufacturers, forcing the latter 
to sell them at lower prices than were available to the jobbers, 
it is difficult to see hov the manufacturers can continue to 
show any discrimination now that the chains are splitting up 
their buying operations. If the chains can use their collective 
though decentralized buying power to continue to demand spe- 
cial prices, what is to prevent wholesale grocers from banding 
together in their purchases, offering the manufacturers the same 
volume they are getting from the chains, and demanding the 
same consideration? The present situation is quite favorable 
to the wholesale grocers, but puts the manufacturers in a tick- 
lish position. For example, if the unit of a chain organization 
operating in one or two States prefers a certain brand of break- 
fast food, or canned fruit, or any other product not handled by 
the same organization in other parts of the country, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any manufacturer can be induced to sell the 
local branch of the organization at any better price than he sells 
competing wholesale grocers. Of course the chains, through 
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being a jobber and retailer in one, cut some of the overhead 
which the old-line distributors must bear, but the margin in 
favor of the chains will be lessened if they are put on the same 
first-cost basis as wholesale grocers. 

___New York Jobbers’ Profits Off—Wholesale grocers operating 
in New York State showed smaller profits for 1925 than was 
the case in the preceding year, according to a report compiled 
by the Columbia University School of Business for the New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Association. The net sales of 17 up- 
State firms reporting ranged from $354,000 to $2,340,000, aver- 
aging $1,008,000, as compared with an average of $1,084,000 for 
the 23 up-State jobbers reporting in 1924, and of $1,010,000 for 
the 26 reporting in 1923. The average profit reported by the 
up-State concerns for 1925 was 0.54 per cent of net sales. 
Seven out of the seventeen showed a net loss. The situation 
was about the same in the metropolitan territory. The chief 
items in the combined profit and loss statements of the 17 up- 
State firms and of the two metropolitan firms reporting, with 
figures showing all of the firms combined, are shown in the 
following table: 


Items— Up-State Metropolitan Area Whole State 
ES 100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 
Cost of goods sold.......... 88.18 84.21 85.65 
Total expenses................. 11.28 15.40 13.90 


Net profits reported........ 54 39 45 


Net profits plus interest 1.90 2.03 1.99 
Profit plus interest plus 
executive salaries.... 2.95 3.69 3.43 


Convention Dates Conflict—Many members of the grocery 
trade will find themselves “stumped” this season when it comes 
to deciding the question of attending the convention of the 
National Chain Store Grocers’ Association or that of the Ameri- 
can Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ Association. In previous 
years, both of these conventions have been on the itinerary 
of many manufacturers, brokers, and others engaged in the 
business. The chain store grocers meet in Buffalo October 5, 
6, and 7, and the specialty manufacturers are scheduled to meet 
in Providence on the same dates. It is-understood that efforts 
are now under way to get the specialty manufacturers to change 
the dates of their meeting to eliminate the annoyance and con- 
fusion which the competing dates have created. 

Specialty Salesmen—One of the seemingly ever - present 
bones of contention in the wholesale grocery trade centers 
around the activity of the specialty salesmen. Jobbers for the 
past five or six years have been especially bitter in their con- 
demnation of some of the activities of the specialty salesmen, 
and this resentment has at times been carried to the point where 
friendly business relations between the grocery specialty man- 
ufacturers and some of their jobber -customers have suffered. 
The jobbers at present are seriously objecting to the activities 
of some specialty men who book orders from the retail trade, to 
be filled through jobbers at discounts from the regularly listed 
prices of these jobbers. The prices at which some of this bus- 
iness is booked by the specialty men and turned over to the 
jobbers give the iatter considerably less than the orthodox ten 
per cent, and often show the wholesalers an actual loss. Nat- 
urally, the jobbers are not anxious for this business, and if any 
cutting is to be done, they prefer to do it themselves. Specialty 
men formerly had a habit of entering a territory, canvassing 
the jobbers to see who would sell at the lowest figure, and then 
booking all of the business they could in such territory to be 
filled by the jobber quoting the lowest figure. Wholesale grocers 
protested vigorously and vociferously against this practice, and 
it has not been heard of to any great extent since. While the 
activities of these salesmen has been annoying to the jobbers, 
the manufacturers contend that it is necessary to keep the spec- 
ialty force in the field to hold up their volume. Manufacturers 
have charged, and with considerable justification, that orders 
turned over to wholesale grocers by specialty salesmen have 
been filled by private - brand merchandise of the jobber handling 
the order. This, the manufacturers have charged, was nothing 
more or less than an outright “steal” and the practice is frowned 
upon by reputable wholesale grecers. However, the jobbers are 
naturally anxious to put in as much of their own branded mer- 
chandise as possible, and hence resent the activities of the spec- 
ialty men on general principles. 

One factor, always in the background of the minds of both 
manufacturers and jobbers, but never brought to light in any 
public discussion, is that these specialty men can form the 
nucleus of a direct sales organization for the specialty man- 
ufacturers in the event that the latter decide to take this step, 
and “pass up” the wholesale grocers as their distributors. This 
step has received serious consideration by many manufacturers, 
and is by no means an improbability yet. The growing tendency 
of the wholesale grocers to exploit their “house” brands to the 
detriment of their volume of nationally advertised products has 
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naturally aroused considerable alarm among the manufacturers 
of the latter, and has given rise to the demand that counter - ac- 
tion be taken to preserve the volume of the manufacturers. 
The question will no doubt be solemnly discussed at grocery con- 
ventions for the next few years, and will be just as far away 
from settlement as ever until the wholesale grocers and man- 
ufacturers either get together on some policy which will be 
mutually satisfactory, or until they “agree to disagree,” and the 
manufacturers branch out as their own wholesale distributors. 


CANNING NEWS AND NOTES. 
( Continued from page 12 ) 


The pea canning season has ended with the pack about 65 
per cent of last year’s. Prices on canned foods are stronger. 
The problem of last year’s overpack on peas and tomatoes no 
longer worries, for the surplus from last year will be out of the 
way by November. This season’s lighter pack on the two staples 
also tends to strengthen the market. 

The string bean pack will be about normal and the outlook 
for fruit canning is declared splendid.” 

Lewiston, Ida.—The cannery of the Lewiston Packing Com- 
pany is prepared to start on the pack of cling peaches the latter 
part of this month, but the tomato run may be omitted if the 
prevailing blight causes much more damage. f 

Lewiston, Ida.—The cannery of the Oregon Packing Com- 
pany will not start on the tomato run until after the middle of 
the month, and it is likely that the run on cling peaches will 
start at about the same time. ‘ 

While from 300 to 400 acres of tomatoes were planted in 
this valley, the crop will be very light on account of blight. 
There are also several hundred acres of cling peaches, contracted 
to the cannery at $30 a ton, but, as this is the first year of bear- 
ing, the volume of fruit will not be very large. 

Fort Collins, Colo:—Growers of cherries in the Fort Collins 
vicinity are planning a meeting to be held as soon as they finish 
marketing their crops, with a view of establishing better canning 
facilities here. 

South Bend, Wash.—The F. C. Barnes cannery here has 
been extensively repaired and almost completely renewed, as 
far as the mechanical equipment is concerned. More than 
$20,000 has been spent this year in improvements and exten- 
sions. About half of this total has been spent on trap gear and 
installations and the other $10,000 on improvements to the can- 
nery itself. 

These latter have resulted in making the plant a “two-line” 
fish cannery, such as is used by the Barnes Company in Alaska. 
The berry canning equipment has also been added to and rebuilt 
into a separate line, capable of taking care of a ton of berries 
per hour. 

Chief among the additions to the fish canning equipment is 
an “Iron Chink,” a machine which automatically cleans, removes 
head, tail and fins and prepares the fish for canning complete ex- 
cept for the “sliming” operation, which is done by hand. An 
automatic fish elevator, taking the fish direct to the “chink” 
from a hopper at water level, has also been installed, as well 
an automatic filler, a 60 horsepower | boiler, and four new re- 
torts, making the daily canning capacity 60 tons of fish. 

Tonasket, Wash.—W. J. Wayte is out of the Tonasket Can- 
ning Company and a committee composed of F. J. May, Arthur 
Lund, R. L. Picken, E. M. Bevis and Z. Y. Baker is undertaking 
to complete the financing of the company, in which undertaking 
Wayte failed. 

Fresno, Cal.—Articles of incorporation were filed with the 
Secretary of State for the Hewitt Canninx Company. Capital 
stock is $30,000. Incorporators, Everet Hewitt, Mrs. Phoebe 
Winfield and Truman C. Pinson. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CONDITIONS IN THE 
LEGHORN, ITALY DISTRICT 


MERICAN Vice-Consul Jones R. Trowbridge, of 
Leghorn, under date of July 12, 1926, states that 
there has been an unprecedented yield of cher- 

ries, apricots and plums, as well as other early fruits 
and garden vegetables, in that territory. Since the 
manufacture of candied fruits, jams and preserves is 
a steadily growing industry in Leghorn, local economic 
conditions are improving considerably. It is also re- 
ported that the prospects of abundant crops of apples, 
pears and figs are unusually good. 
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THE TIME 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book 
on hand for quick, ready reference. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars in 


Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
fe for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did 


not know how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Sate 


feeis a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with order, postage prepaid. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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VINER DRIVE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


High speed countershaft (513 RPM) for 
direct drive from tractor or motor. 


Constant speed drive to reel. 


ee 


Variable speed drive to beater cylinder 
only (Gear type). 


FACTORY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSES 
Columbus, Wis. Baltimore, Md. 
Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ont. 
AGENTS 


Leavitt & Eddington, Ogden, Utah 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Brown-Boggs Fdy & Mch. Co., Lt’d., Hamilton, 
Ont. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


TO THE LAST DROP 


An Englishman, Irishman, and a Scotchman entered a cafe 
and ordered beer. When served each glass of beer had a fly in it. 

The Englishman used a spoon to take his out. 

The Irishman blew his out. 

The Scotchman wrung his out.—Baltimore Sun. 


SLIGHTLY WOOZY 
“Did you get home all right last night, sir?” 
“Of course, why not?” asked the passenger. 
“Well, when you got up to give your seat to that lady 
you were the only two people in the car.’—Nepco Bulletin. 


JUST WAIT 


She—When we are married I’ll share all your troubles 
and sorrows. 

He—But I have none. 

She—I said when we are married—Answers, London. 


UNNECESSARY 
Young Mother (proudly)—‘See! Baby is learning to walk!” 
Friend—“Oh, do you think it really worth while to teach 
him? Practically nobody walks nowadays.”—Life. 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


“Mother, can me and John have some cake?” 

“Not unless you ask for it grammatically.” 

“Well, then, Mother, can I have some cake?”—Tit-Bits, 
London. 


A SAVING IN CENTS 
“Mamma, do the heathens in Africa wear clothes?” asked 
five-year-old Mary. 
“No, dear,” was the reply. 
“Then what good will that button do that papa dropped 
in the collection plate?” 


GOING STALE 
Hostess (trying to fill gap in the conversation)—Mr. Mad- 
der, I’m sure you will help entertain us with a song. 
Madder—Sorry, but I’m afraid my vocal efforts are con- 
fined to singing in my bath. 
“Oh, do sing, and I’ll warn them that you’re out of prac- 
tice.”—Kentish Observer. 


JUSTICE 


“One day,” said the old countryman from the hills, who was 
on trial for murder, “when my rheumatism was pestering me, 
and my daughter had just eloped with a good-for-nothin’ scalla- 
wag, and my barn had burned down and I lost both my mules, 
and my best old sow got the cholera and died, and I just heard 
they had foreclosed the mortgage and the sheriff was lookin’ 
for me, I told my troubles to one of these her optimists, and he 
said: ‘Cheer up, old top, the worst is yet to come!’ So I shot 
him.”—Visston Crosscuts. 


A FAIR START 
College Grad’s Mother: Here’s a letter from our boy at last. 
The Old Man: Has he got a job yet? 
Mother: Yes, he’s washing dishes in a restaurant. 
The Old Man: That’s good. He told us he was gonna clean 
up a million.—Life. 


AT ABOUT THIS TIME 
“Why so depressed, Brown?” 
“The horrible cost of living, old chap; constant bills for 
materials, paint, and shingling.” 
“Wihiat? House? 
“No; daughters.”—Concordian. 
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August 30, 1926 


WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acia, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, nN. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 

BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,TiIn, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. : 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
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Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 


Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markars. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 


veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners., 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers. Retort. See Kettles, Process. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Rerlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS8. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buftuio, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott, Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cuttera. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

— String Bean. See String Bean 

cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Co., Cincinnati.. 

Dies, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machines. See Cl 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimora. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
vy es, Steam. See Boile 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fall 
The Fairbanks Co., Rew York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, ‘Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. . 
ansen Canr chy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ad 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co.., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach, 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

it Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mc 
See Cannery 


Gasoline Firepots. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 

GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. ilies 

rnors, Steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
yee Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn a, 

Green Pea ears. See Cleaning an 

ding Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Machine Co., Salem, N._J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KNIVES, 

ich, ncinnati. 
Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

ld Co., New York City. 
Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
IMA BEAN RUBBERS 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
Emrich, Cincinnati.. 
Can See Stampers & Markers. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Machinery Co., Baltim 
Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
& Go., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sellis Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 


PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 


RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


RHUBARB CUTTER. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 


SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 
SEALING MACHINES Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randal’s Son, Batimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 


Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. . 
eparators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
—s Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yerk City. 

ameron Can Mchy. be 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. — 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Ss 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore lis 


‘Huntley Mfg. Co., 
B 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., saltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Hansen Cang. ety“ Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
ilver Creek, N. Y. 

. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Larigsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 

C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

ashers, Bottle. ee Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
es and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 

ets. 

Windmills and 


Water Supp! 
See Tanks, Wood mene 


Wra rs, Paper. Se Corri 

oducts, Orrugated Paper 
rapping Machines, Can. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


“Slaysman” 
Gang Slitter 


WE guarantee this machine to ‘‘Cut Dead 

True.’’ Alltin fed comes through ab- 
solutely square and parallel. They will slit 
strips down to 2 inches when fitted with narrow 
hubs, or 344 inches wide with regular hubs and 
334 inches in length. Width of regular hub 
and cutter together 33g inches; width of narrow 
hub and cutter together 15g inches. 


The large cutter shafts are set their entire 
length in long solid bearings. There is no 
spring; they are also provided with end thrust 
bearings, eliminating all lateral motions and 
permitting of very accurate adjustment. 


No overhead drive is required for the grind- 
er, which is carried directly on the frame of the 


machine and driven by belt from the driving 
pulley on the cutter shaft. 


Slaysman & Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
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